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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 


LUCY STONE, EpiTor. 


7. W. HIGGINSON, ....... EDITORIAL 
H. B. BLACKWELL,... . . § CONTRIBUTORS. 


Jutra Warp Howe, 
ee ole dase, + Occasional Contributors. 
Mas. H. M. T. CurTier, | 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ApverTIstING MANAGER. 


Terms—$2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 


Cius Rates—10 copies one year, $20.00. 


Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 


Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cert stamp. 


PHILADELPHIA Orrice—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for sale. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the posi-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 


2, Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages,or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whoie amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. , 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
A SUNDAY EVENING. 


BY E. M. H. 
Out of my window I see 
Every brown, bare-boughed tree, 
Atrance in the white moonlight; 
Darkly their shadows fall, 
Each spray, be it ne’er so small, 
On the ground all ghostly white. 


Strange now our world doth seem,— 
Too bright to be lying adream, 

Too pale to be working, awake; 
Alight and alert, afar 

Coldly doth gleam each star; 

No sound doth the wonder break. 


Infinite spaces, that stretch 

Farther than cye can reach, 

Where worlds beyond worlds do roll; 
Infinite silence and calm; 

Through it, an infinite psalm 

Thrills on my listening soul. 


Large seems the moon and high, 
Walking the silent sky 

Like a spirit that roams alone; 

I feel as if I were you, 

Moon in the measureless blue 
Moving still on and on! 


What do I hope to find, 
Moving remote from my kind, 
Wrapt In a speechless thought? 
What doth my spirit seek, 

No longer weary or weak, 

In a web of rapture caught? 


Silence is in the air, 

Weighted and full of prayer 

From every nation and tongue; 

A throb of melody still 

Seemeth all space to thrill 

From the hymns that the people sung. 


For I am not alone,— 

My feet on the steps of the throne 

Of Him whom my soul would see; 
Yet Thou invisible art; 

Nought but the thoughts of the heart, 
By searching, can find out Thee! 











THE SISTERHOOD OF REFORMS. 
A Western newspaper once described the 
emotion produced in two unsophisticated 
ladies, in an art-exhibition, by a statuette 


_ of Andromeda, bearing the inscription ‘‘Ex- 


ecuted in Terra Cotta.” One visitor asked 
the other who Andromeda was, to which 


| she answered “I don’t know, but I pity the 


poor girl, whoever she was.” Iam some- 
times reminded of this when I hear auy one 
speak sympathetically, in a collective way, 
of “‘the sisterhood of reforms.” 

The first element of a reformer, no doubt, 
is that sympathizing heart which makes one 


_ yearn to help the distressed, even if only 


“executed in terra cotta;” and therefore, in 


general, to side with the party of attack. 


This is very well, to begin with, but after 
all this quality soon runs to waste un!ess we 
also learn to discriminate among our re- 
forms, and to distribute our sympathies 
wisely. All reforms do not stand on the 
same ground, and each must be judged by 
itself, 

It is unfair to assume for instance that 
because one favors Woman Suffrage, one is 
therefore opposed to vaccination. Theo- 
dore Parker and Wendell Phillips stood to- 
gether on the anti-slavery platform, but it 
did not follow that they should take the same 
view of the doctrine of the Trinity. The 


| Sreenback question involves some issues 


quite distinct from those of Capital Punish- 
ment. One may be an ardent spiritualist 
yet not see his way clear to denouncing the 
National Banks or the Irish Land Act. A 
Prohibitionist is not necessarily a Civil Ser- 
vice Reformer nor yet a member of the 

Anti-Death Association,” whatever that 
pee 2 mean. Every reformer, almost with- 

Ut exception drives more than one horse, 





but to drive twenty in harness one must 
have been brought up in Barnum’s circus. 
Even in the above brief catalogue of 
‘“‘causes,” the most ardent reformer will be 
pretty sure to find one or more which in his 
mind cause only aversion; and, being a re- 
former, he will feel quite free to speak his 
mind upon it. What becomes, in that case, 
of the sisterhood of reforms? 

Doubtless there are qualities which be- 
long to all sincere reformers, and are need- 
edin all ‘‘reforms,” genuine or deluded. 
Courage, unselfishness, the inability to be 
awed by wealth or power, the habit of look- 
ing to tomorrow as well as to-day, all these 
are essential, whether in the most valuable 
or the most valueless ‘‘movements.” It is 
these qualities, indeed, which test these en- 
terprises; if you wish to prove that a road 
is no thoroughfare, the hest way is to follow 
it out to itsend. Great heroism has been 
wasted, before now, on reforms that led to 
nothing, as the Anti-Masonic enterprise, 
which once convulsed the nation, or that 
abstinence from slave products which once 
threatened to divide abolitionists. Yet fine 
qualities of self-devotion were developed 
by these, as by all reforms. The difficulty 
is that certain perils also wait upon the re- 
former, whatever hisreform. Chiefamong 
these is the intolerance which defeats its 
own end; and nothing so aids this intoler- 
ance as to assume that all proposed reforms 
are a sisterhood, so that if you marry your 
one you pledge yourself to a hearty affec- 
tion for the whole family. 

I have had occasion more than once to 
point out the danger of this method in the 
Woman Suffrage movement. It never can 
be built up precisely ‘‘on the lines’ as ship- 
builders say, of the Anti-Slavery movement, 
because a movement for enfranchisement 
will always differ, in essential respects, from 
an agitation for personal liberty. The anti- 
slavery cause was one of the very simplest 
and least complex of all causes, logically 
and morally; and it is precisely because 
woman is not man’s slave, in the clear and 
undeniable sense of chattel slavery, that her 
enfranchisement involves more difficult and 
in some respects profounder methods. The 
same is equally true with the temperance 
question; the argument for total abstinence 
seems to me strong and valid, but not at all 
on the simple gronnd on which the argu- 
ment for personal liberty rested. I do not 
believe that the common sense of mankind 
will ever regard the moderate use of wine 
as a sin per se, as slaveholding was; at least 
Iam sure that I do not so regard it; it 
seems to me simply undesirable—and there- 
fore in an indirect sense wron8—because on 
the whole the use of wine probably does 
more harm than good in the community, 
and there is always a possibility that one’s 
example in abstaining may help some one 
else who is struggling against an overpow- 
ering temptation. But this argument obvi- 
ously involves too many ifs and indirect 
considerations to be compared with the 
simple and straightforward question of sla- 
very. The argument is strong enough to 
influence my own mind and decide me in 
favor of abstinence; but it is utterly impos- 
sible for me to rank the moderate use fof 
wine with slave-holding, or draw any close 
analogy from the oneto the other. It would 
be very easy to call this cowardice, but it 
certainly is not cowardice, only an honest 
effort to see things as they are. Each great 
effort to reform men involves principles of 
its own and must be studied by itself. All 
that they have in common is the need of 
being faithfully studied and bravely acted 
out, each according to its own laws. If 
each reformer must espouse all that his 
neighbors call reform, we might demand 
of the Woman’s JoURNAL to support 
‘‘greenbacks” and Dr. Miner to preach the 
gospel according to Theodore Parker. 

%. W. &. 





> 
SUFFRAGE IN STATEN ISLAND. 


At Brighton Heights, Staten Island, Jan- 
uary 12, 1882, a number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen assembled in a social way, to listen 
to Mr. J. H. Hamilton Willcox (state sec- 
retary of the Woman Suffrage committee), 
on the progress of this movement on the 
island. Many interesting statistics showed 
the good results of woman’s presence at the 
school elections, and the general favor 
with which her prerogative was received. 

The speaker passed from local to univer- 
sal Suffrage, showing the right of franchise, 
and the power for good to the sex by its 
use. 

This most eloquent and persuasive ad- 
dress closed with an urgent appeal to the 
ladies present to aid in this reform by an 
active interest, and we feel sure that at no 
distant day there will be earnest codpera- 
tion from many present at this meeting. 

‘ E. 0. W. 








Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


The following addresses and reports will 
complete our account of the proceedings of 
the Massachusetts W. 8. Association. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WM. I. BOWDITCH. 


Why are men sure that they ought to 
have the right of Suffrage? e say, our 
right to the ballot is the right preservative 
of all other rights. Why are we sure that 
we are entitled to have this great power? 
We do not get the right from any mere law, 
because we ourselves choose the Legisla- 
tures who enact laws,—they are our agents 
—and it is the principal who confers power 
on the agent, not the agent on the princi- 
pal. Nor do we get the right from either 
of the amendments of the Constitution 
which define the qualifications of voters, 
because we have chosen the Legislatures 
which framed these amendments, and no 
such amendment has been of the slightest 
legal validity or force until it has been first 
submitted to the male voters for ratification. 
Our fathers did not get the right from the 
Constitution of 1780, because they them- 
selves chose the delegates to the convention 
which framed that Constitution, and this 
latter had no binding force until it had been 
submitted to a popular vote and adopted. 

Where then did our fathers, and where 
do we their descendants get the right to the 
ballot? Our fathers proclaimed the princi- 
ple on which the right rests. They said, 
‘‘we have an inherent right to govern our- 
selves. We have noright it is true, under 
the colonial laws or charters or any grant 
from King George. But we have the right 
from the King of Kings!” They said, ‘‘we 
have an inherent right to govern ourselves 
which cannot be taken away from us or im- 
paired at all without our consent. The 
only principle upon which they based their 
right of suffrage, the only one on which 
we stand this day, is the inherent right of 
the people of Massachusetts to govern them- 
selves as they may from time to time think 
fit. Our fathers did not vest the right, nor 
can we vest it on the inherent right of men 
alone. Nor on theinherent right of male vot- 
ers alone, but on the inherent right of the peo- 
ple, men and women, to govern themselves. 

The Declaration of Rights (Art. 4) says, 
‘'The people of Massachusetts have the sole 
and exclusive right of governing them- 
selves,” etc., etc. By Art. 5. all the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial officers of 


Massachusetts are declared to be the mere. 


agents of the people, and to derive all their 
power from the people. Our fathers say, 
*‘Government is instituted for the common 
good, for the protection, safety, prosperity 
and happiness of the people and not for the 
profit, honor or private interest of any one 
man, family or class of men; therefore the 
people alone have an inconvertible unalien- 
able and indefeasible title to institute gov- 
ernment and to reform, alter or totally 
change the same when their protection, 
safety, prosperity and happiness require it.” 

Bear well in mind that these are the 
words of the male voters of 1780. They 
rest the right to institute government, the 
right to vote, solely upon the fact that they 
form part of the people governed, thus 
adopting the principle of the Declaration 
of Independence, that government derives 
its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, not the men who are governed, but 
from the governed men and women. But 
if men have no real right to the ballot ex- 
cept what inheres in them as part of the 
people governed. the same sort of right also 
inheres in women. And so long as men 
continue to deny Suffrage to women, we 
trample on our own principle, we usurp 
their rights, and act towards them unjustly. 
Now it is said that women do not want to 
vote. But if women have upon principle, 
precisely the same inherent right to the bal- 
lot that men possess, we cannot excuse our- 
selves for inaction on the plea that women 
do not want to vote; we are bound to let 
the 30,000 more or less who say they do 
want to vote, exercise their inherent right. 
We cannot trample on the inherent rights 
of 30,000 fellow citizens witbout injuring 
ourselves. Slaveholding did a grievous 
wrong to the master at the same time that 
it crushed the slave. 

It 1s also objected that women have for 
thousands of years submitted to the govern- 
ment of men, and such submission may be 
consicered as just a source of power to men 
as if women actually consented to be gov- 
erned by men. But there is a radical dif- 
ference between submission and consent. 
Do 1 consent to be robbed merely because I 
submit to force? Did Mr. Parnell consent 
to imprisonment when he was compelled to 
enter Kilmainham Jail? Do the blacks con- 
sent to be governed by the whites merely 
because they submit to the convincing ar- 
o€ of shot guns and tissue ballots? 

he exodus of blacks now being organized 
from South Carolina to Arkansas is proof 
that in their minds, submission is a very 
different thing from consent. Therefore, we 
say, that if the women of Massachusetts have 
always hitherto submitted to the govern- 
ment of men that isno reason whatever why 
men should continue thus *to govern them. 
Without their consent freely given, we can- 
not on our own principles justly govern 
them, and in point of fact they have not all 
submitted, for 30,000 women have petition- 
ed for some form or other of Suffrage. 

It is also urged that women consent to be 
governed by men, because they are repre- 
sented now. If by this, it is intended to 
assert as a fact that women are now repre- 
sented in our Legislature,it is untrue. Since 
1857 the Senate and House have been ap- 
portioned through the cities, towns and dis- 











tricts of the State according to the number 
of male voters only. Women are wholly 
disregarded, and the Governor and the Leg- 
islature in both its branches are chosen b 
male voters and represent them only. Still 
it is urged that men represent women vica- 
riously. That husbands represent wives, 
fathers represent daughters, brothers repre- 
sent sisters, sons represent mothers, and ete. 
But there are thousands of women who 
have neither husbands, fathers, brothers or 
sons. We cannot therefore govern these 
women justly until they have the ballot. It 
is not true in point of fact that husbands, 
fathers, brothers and sons represent their 
wives, daughters, sisters and mothers in 
any proper sense. Men govern women, 
but cannot and do not represent them. 

How many of us would be willing to give 
up the ballot, and trust for the protection 
of all our personal and property rights to 
some other man, precisely whom we know 
not, whom we have not chosen for the pur- 
pose? Notadozen men could be found to 
feel safe under such a course of self-renun- 
ciation! If men are thus unwilling to trust 
persons of their own sex to look after and 
protect their rights, is it so very strange 
that 30,000 women feel they cannot safely 
commit the definition and protection of all 
their rights to men, precisely what men they 
cannot suy, whom they have no power 
either of choosing or rejecting if they wish? 

Would men consider themselves to be 
sufficiently represented and their rights suf- 
ficiently guarded, so long as only their 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters had 
the ballot? How long would men remain 
content with having no voice in determin- 
ing their own rights, merely because women 
exercised unrestricted power, and could 
legislate as they pleased in reference to all 
the personal and property rights of men? 
We should scout as absurd and ridiculous 
any such vicarious representation of men 
by women. Is it really any less absurd or 
ridiculous to maintain that it is nevertheless 
all right for men thus to represent women? 

Nor can we justify ourselves by showing 
that in the actual exercise of power men 
have dealt justly with women, that women 
are equal with men before the law in,point 
of fact, although the laws are framed by 
men alone, for it is beyond all dispute and 
controversy,that men always have governed 
and still govern women unjustly. Take only 
avery few illustrations out of many that may 
be offered of this inequality of legal rights 
between men and women even now existing, 
after thirty years of agitation. If a married 
woman owns $100,000 personal property 
and dies intestate, her husband takes the 
whole $100,000, and her children nothing, 
but if a man dies under like circumstances 
the wife takes only one-third. 

If a married woman has $100,000 personal 
property, she cannot will away even to her 
children more than $50,000 without her 
husband’s consent, unless indeed she wills 
itto him. That is, the husband of a wife 
worth $100,000, is sure of getting $50,000 
absolutely, if he simply does nothing. 

But a man does not have to ask his wife’s 
permission to make a will. He may do 
what he pleases with his money and give 
her little or much according to his charac- 
ter. It is true that the wife, if dissatisfied 
with what her husband has given her, may 
waive the provisions of the will, but even 
then the law does not, allow her to claim ab- 
solutely more than $10,000, and the income 
only of the balance of one-third or one-half 
of the $100,000 as the case may be, depend- 
ing on whether there are children or not. 

The man gets absolutely $50,000 in every 
case whether the wife wishes him to have it 
or rot, and even against her wishes. The 
woman never get absolutely more than $10,- 
000, unless her husband is willing she shall 
have more. If a woman dies intestate own- 
ing real estate and having children,the hus- 
band and father will hold all her lands dur- 
ing his life. But if a man dies intestate 
owning real estate under similar circum- 
stances the wife and mother will have a life 
estate in only one-third of his lands. The 
laws as framed by men alone, the laws as 
they have existed for centuries, and as they 
still exist. actually favor knavery towards 
women! If aman borrows money of his 
wife, or the wife of the husband, the law 
allows each one to cheat the other, solely 
because they are husband and wife! Be- 
cause they ought to be more than usually 
faithful to each other in reference to money 
matters the law allows them to cheat! 

Now I will quote to you from three cases 
which have been solemnly argued and de- 
cided by our Supreme Court, and the facts 
and opinions will be found duly reported. 

One Landsford White borrowed of his 
wife Melita $560 and again $638 and gave 
her his notes for the amount. These notes 
were indorsed by her, and the holder sued 
the husband to compel payment, but the 
court held notes to be void. (4 Allen 413). 

One Daniel P. Nye borrowed of his wife 
Anna $2,850 and again $2,435 and gave her 
notes for the amount. He then built a 
house wlth the money, and died worth $50,- 
000 leaving Anna, his widow and four chil- 
dren. The administrator had ample means 
to pay these notes, but doubted his power, 
and the court on his application for instruc- 
tion, declared the notes void, and ordered 
him not to pay them (7 Allen 176). Appar- 
ently the house wassold,and the widow, al- 
though it had been built with her money, had 
to pay for it over again. Fortunately she 
had not loaned all her money to the man 
who had solemnly promised to love, honor 
and cherish her, and whose administrator 
thus under instructions from our Supreme 
Court, and in accordance with law, cheated 
her out of $5,285. 


[SEE NEXT PAGE. ] . 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Assy KELLY Foster was seventy-one 
years old on the 15th inst. May she have 
many happy returns of the day! 


Mrs. Domuns, a sister of King Kalakaua, 
acts as Regent of the kingdom of the Sand- 
wich Islands in her brother’s absence. 


Miss ANNA OLIVER is pastor of the Wil- 
loughby-avenue M. E. church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. In another column she appeals for 
her church. 


Miss ExizaA NEWELL, daughter of Gov- 
ernor Newell, of Washington Territory, has 
been appointed by the Legislature, Terri- 
torial Librarian. 


Miss W. E. Brace, of Leavenworth, Kas. 
a graduate of the Boston University School 
of Oratory, is professor of Elocution at Vas- 
sar College. She is of the anti-Spartacus 
school, 


Lavina Lasricivs, a teacher in the gov- 
ernment high school at Rome, is the author 
of valuable school books on Italian history, 
which would be very useful to the young 
student of modern Italian. 


Miss MInnig CAMERON, aged fifteen, has 
been awarded the silver medallion of the 
Royal Humane Society, for saving her sis- 
ter, Kate Cameron, who was in danger of 
drowning while bathing in the river Ottawa, 
at Thurso, Quebec. 


Mrs. Martua J. Lams, in ‘“‘The Ameri- 
can Life-Saving Service,” besides giving a 
clear description of the methods of life-sav- 
ing, has illustrated the peculiar perils of the 
service with thrilling stories of the most re- 
markable shipwrecks of recent years. 


Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, of Iowa, de- 
livered the second of a course of lectures 
before the W. C. T. U., in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, Jan. 3. Equal Suffrage was not 
directly mentioned in her lecture, yet most 
of her listeners were convinced that the vote 
of women is the lever needed to carry the 
temperance work tosuccess. She held her 
audience two hours, securing their close at- 
tention. It was a masterly effort, womanly 
advanced. 


Mus. Marcaret W. CAMPBELL has be- 
gun a series of Woman Suffrage lectures in 
Worcester county, as an agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage association, and 
will speak at town hall in Athol on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 1, at 7.30 o’clock, no ad- 
mission fee being charged. Mrs. Campbell 
is a pleasing and eloquent speaker, and 
those who wish to be fully posted in regard 
to the Suffrage movement and its present 
prospects should avail themselves of this op- 
portunity.—Athol Transcript. 


Anna E, Dickryson has had large audi- 
ences of the best people of Rochester to see 
her,in ‘‘Hamlet,” and in ‘‘Claude Melnotte.” 
A despatch from that city says: ‘Her audi- 
ences are large and composed of the most 
aristocratic and intelligent people in the 
city, and then indeed her financial and so 
cial success has been very great. But her 
‘Claude’ does not rank with her ‘Hamlet,’ 
and never will, and she herself does not like 
it.” Success to Miss Dickinson. Let her 
have fair play. It is all she needs. 


MarsHAL McManon’s NIECE, MLLE. DE 
LA SELLE, has become a Benedictine nun. 
The ceremony of receiving her into the 
order was performed by Dom Conturier,the 
Benedictine father. The young lady was 
robed as fora bridal during the first por- 
tion of the service, in a satin costume 
trimmed with rare lace, and she was ablaze 
with the family jewels—her special inheri- 
tance. When she changed her dress she re- 
appeared in the coarse cloth, black veil,and 
hempen belt of the Benedictine. The fe- 
male members of the McMahon and La 
Selle families were present. The lady’s en- 
tire fortune becomes the property of the 
convent into which she retires. 


Miss MAry HINCKLEY, at the last meet- 
ing of the Natural History Society, of Mil- 
ton, Mass., read a very interesting paper on 
“Some of the Differences of our Native Tad- 
poles.” Miss Hinckley is the first lady who 
has read a communication before this so- 
ciety. It wasreceived with hearty applause 
and high commendation. She has been de- 
voting herself for several years to the study 
of these Batrachians, with unusual facilities 
for observation, and a rare intelligence and 
enthusiasm. She has already made herself 
a recognized authority on the subject. Miss 
Hinckley is daughter of the well-known 
artist, Thomas Hinckley, and is winning 
success in the field of science, as her father 
has done in that of art. She has illustrated 
her studies with a series of correctly drawn 
and beautifully colored pictures from life 
of our native frogs, in every stage of 





growth. 
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ANNUAL MEETING.—CONTINUED FROM 
First Pace. 


In 1873 Jennie M. Phelon, in order to 
raise money with which to build a house, 
gave a note for $484, payable to the order 
of her husband. He indorsed it, but our 
court held that the note was absolutely 
void as against the wife. (118 Mass. 541.) 
There decisions have been made on the 
ground that married people cannot make 
valid contracts with each other. The men 
who framed this rule of law defend it on 
what they please to call grounds of public 

licy. They say, it prevents domestic in- 
Felicity, which would be sure to follow 
suits between husbands and wives, and they 
say, as the simplest way to prevent all such 
suits, we will not recognize the validity of 
any contract. As if permission thus legally 
given to cheat and defraud each other 
would tend to produce domestic harmony 
and affection! How justly have men rep- 
resented women in the enactment of laws 
like these! 

If there be any doubt remaining whether 
husbands look carefully after the rights of 
their wives or whether they may fairly be 
considered as representing them, there 
can be no doubt whatever that husbands, 
both as legislators and as judges, luok very 
carefully after the interest of men in the 
property of their wives. Men have framed 
these laws to suit themselves, and so that 
the whole or one-half of a wife’s personal 
peoey shall be diverted (it may be from 

er own children) into the pocket of the 
husband, and even against the known wish- 
es of the wife. 

Probably, however, the brightest blossom 
on the tree of purely manly legislation of 
this kind is when it thus de‘iberately points 
out a very simple way by which a husband 
may borrow money of his wife and then 
coolly and legally refuse to repay her, and 
cheat her out of the whole of it. If such 
husbands may, in any sense, be said to rep- 
resent their wives, or if such men may, in 
any sense, be said to represent women, it 
must be on somewhat the same principle as 
a wolf represents the lamb after he has eat 
en him! 

There is a husband in my town, worth, 
according to our town treasurer, half a mil- 
lion of dollars, who allows his wife (an in- 
valid) $200 a year for her clothing and all 
her personal expenses! They go to church, 
and the building needing repairs, the com- 
mittee culled on the husband to contribute 
towards the expense, and he put his name 
down for $50, and then proceeded to de- 
duct half that sum out of his wife’s allow- 
ance! How well would such a man repre- 
seni a woman? 

Do you say that this is a very exception- 
al case? Doubtless it is. But here is anoth- 
er, taken from our books. Husband and 
wife both worked for the support of the 
family, each one receiving wages. Wives 
most generally work all day long without 
other wages than their food, clothing and 
lodging, though husbands are apt to forget 
this fact. Kut each of these people earned 
money, and put it into a common stock, of 
which the husband took care. The bus- 
band is generally considered as the finan- 
cier of a household, although 90 per cent of 
men traders fail, according to the tables of 
insolvency. 

From this common stock, made up in 
part from her earnings, with his consent, 
she took what was needed to buy some per- 
sonal clothing, and in 1876 the court decid- 
ed that this clothing belonged wholly to the 
husband! If the wife had only been suffi- 
ciently distrustful of her husband to 
keep her money in her own drawer, it 
would have been different. But having 
once given her money into his keeping, al- 
though they both considered it a common 
fund belonging to both, it and the clothing 
— ht with it belonged wholly to the hus- 

nd. . 

It took us three years before we could in- 
duce these husbands, fathers, brothers and 
sons, who are said so faithfully to repre- 
sent women in the Legislature, to remedy 
this wrong! We have been even longer 
trying to induce these same men ‘to legalize 
contracts between husband and wife, so 
that a man may no longer be able to swin- 
dle a woman merely because she happens 
to be the one of all others with whom he 
should be obliged by law to deal honestly; 
and we have wholly failed again last year 
to induce the men in the Legislature to 
remedy this great wrong. 

Who can honestly say or believe that men 
in the Legislature represent women and 
their rights of person and property as wo- 
men would represent themselves? I am 
unwilling to assert that the majority of 
men consciously to themselves legislate for 
their own interest against women. I do 
not believe such to be the fact. But men 
almost never forget that man has always 
been the dominant sex, by reason of supe- 
rior physical strength, and it is the posses- 
sion of this superior physical — 
which is really the only reason why to-day 
men and not women are found in possession 
of the ballot. In former days this may 
have been well enough, but now it is mind 
and not muscle which rules. ‘‘Oh impo- 
tence of mind in body strong” was the cry 
of despair. For 

‘What is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom, vast, unwieldly, burdensome, 

Proudly secure yet liable to fall 

By weuskest subtleties, not made to rule 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command?” 
Does our army of 25,000 men support the 
nation of fifty millions, or does not the na- 
tion support the army? Do we honor most 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Blake, or the men who 
put up the telephone poles? It is the head 
that wags the tail! Ideas govern. It was 
John Brown’s soul which finally dominated 
thearmy of the North and led it on to vic- 
tory. Now even bayonets think. Repre- 
sentation to be genuine, must be a represen- 
tation of ideas. It must be based on ideas, 
and not on strength of muscle. Men can- 
not, even if they wish, represent women as 
these latter will represent themselves. Nor 

can women represent men even if they wish 
as these latter will look after their own 
rights, The two sexes are essentially dif- 
ferent, and view and manage all things dif- 
ferently. Learned men assure us that wo- 
men even button their clothes differently 








from men. I am however mortified to be 
obli to admit that I have forgotten which 
sex buttons centrifagally and which cen- 
tripetally. We need to have every subject 
of public intérest looked at both from the 
side of man and woman, in order to bring 
about the best results, we need to have in 
the Legislature, on the bench, in the jury 
box, in town and city government, on the 
police, on public boards of charities, etc., 
just th's very difference constantly repre- 
sented, before we can have a just govern- 
ment, or the best government. 

Neither to blacks nor whites alone can 
the power safely be given to legislate for 
both races, and neither to men nor women 
can the power safely be given to legislate 
for both sexes. The ideal of our fathers, 
our own ideal is to arrange matters in such 
a way, that each individual citizen, man or 
woman, shall be able to represent his or her 
own opinion on a)l subjects of public in- 
terest, and on terms of perfect equality. 
The right of women to vote has been recog- 
nized to some extent already by the law, 
It seems preeminently just and proper that 
women should have the right to vote for 
school committees, for a majority of the 
children are girls, over four-fifths of the 
teachers are women, and mothers cannot 
fail to be interested in the education of 
their children. But the special grant to wo- 
men of a right to vote for school commit- 
tees seems to me to be mainly valuable as 
an entering wedge (1) to accustom women 
to vote and (2) to show to the communit 
that if it be right and proper to grant this 
much, it is also right and proper to grant 
much more. Why, if the law allows this 
much, ought not women also to have equal 
right with men to attend town meeting and 
discuss and vote about school studies and 
appropriations? No good reason can be 
given for stopping short of this after having 
taken the step that we have actually done. 

And when we have once admitted that 
women ought to have the right to see that 
their children are taught in the best way 
and by the best teachers while in school, 
must we not also allow them by their votes 
in town meeting to prevent the establish- 
ment of a dram shop next door to the school 
house, or the opening of some house of even 
worse influence round the corner? If we 
admit this, then women must have the right 
to vote for selectmen, who appoint and di- 
rect the town police. 

And if we once make a beginning of town 
officers and town business, there can be but 
one result, complete Municipal Suffrage for 
women, followed in time by the right to 
vote for State and National officers. And 
therefore it is, that we value the School Suf- 
frage law, not so much for what it grants, 
which is very little indeed, but for what it 
necessarily implies, and will finally help to 
bring about. 

It has been objected that women have 
been backward in claiming the right to vote 
under the School Suffrage law. For the 
payment of $2.00 last year a man could 
vote in 327 towns for about 40 different of- 
ficers, and was also able to discuss and vote 
in all these towns upon all matters that 
came up in town meeting, and ubout all ap- 
propriations of money, But a woman is 
now obliged to pay fifty cents for the piti- 
ful privilege of voting for one single officer, 
and with no right whatever to vote about 
school matters or appropriations or upon 
any other matters of town interest. And 
yet 4500 women were willing even for this 
little privilege to pay in 1880 even $2 and 
nearly 3000 exercised the right of voting. 
Some men profess to consider this as a 
proof that women are lukewarm on thesub- 
ject of general suffrage! 

In 1874 in Boston 29596 men voted, and 
27760, nearly one half, did not vote. In 1880 
41654 voted, and 16985, more than one third, 
paid their money and stayed away. But if 
about one half of the men pay their money, 
and yet refrain from voting, we do not in- 
fer from this that men don’t value the right 
of Suffrage, and prepare to deprive them of 
the right. 

If in a closely contested municipal elect- 
ion like that in Boston iu 1880, more than 
one third of the men refrained from voting, 
ought it to be considered so very ——- 
that a less proportion of the women finally 
came to the conclusion not to avail them 
selves of the right to vote under the School 
Suffrage law? 

Can we properly infer indifference on 
the part of women to general suffrage, 
when only about one fourth refrain from 
voting on a single point, and yet refuse to 
make the same inference as to men when 
one third or one-half of us men fail to exer- 
cise a privilege forty times larger, and in 
every point of view more important? 

Considering all the Seen un- 
der which women suffered last year, I 
think they did wonderfully well, far better 
indeed than men would do under similar 
circumstances. Indeed, if we had canvass- 
ed the State from Cape Cod to New York 
line, I do not believe 500 men could have 
been found willing to vote under such a 
law, and under such circumstances of dif- 
ficulty as were thrown on women. 

We have in this State, besides banks, over 
700 corporations, representing a capital of 
over 145 millions of dollars. In each and 
all of these corporations women may be 
stockholders on just the same terms as men, 
and, in point of fact, in most of them wo- 
men undoubtedly are stockholders. Being 
stockholders, they have the same right as 
men have to attend stockholders’ meetings, 
or to be represented there by proxy. Vica- 
carious representation of women stockhold- 
ers by men stockholders is not believed in 
at corporation meetings. But a little writ- 
ten or printed proxy, signed by the women 
stockholders, is required before apy man 
can vote on her stock, 

Is the management of these 700 corpora- 
tions affected at aJl injuriously by the fact 
that women have by law the same right to 
vote at corporation meetings about corpo- 
ration affairs that men have? 

Towns are only another kind of corpora- 
tion, and formerly towns and parishes were 
one, and secular and religious matters were 
voted on together. Towns settled their 
minister, and contracted to pay his salary 
in town meeting. In Brookline the town 
would sometimes at its annual meeeny oe 
propriate one single sum ‘‘to pay the Rev. 





Mr. Pierce’s salary, and for all other neces- 
sary town expenses,” leaving the selectmen 
to apportion the amount to schools, high- 
ways, poor, etc., putting the religious du- 
ties of the town at the head. Now and for 
many years past, towns and parishes are di 
vided, and the law gives to women the 
same right to vote and hold office in parish- 
es and religious societies that men have. 
That is, the law has already conferred up- 
on women a large part of the jurisdiction 
which was formerly exercised in town meet- 
ing by men alone, and placed them, in this 
regard, on a footing of perfect equality with 
men, 

Have parishes and religious societies suf- 
fered at all in consequence? Do not wo- 
men in point of fact carry on a large part 
of the work in supporting church organiza- 
tions? Are they not really the main sup- 
port of the churches? Even Father Scully, 
who ridicules what he calls petticoat gov- 
ernment in churches, would be high and 
dry in a week, if he could not induce wo- 
men to go to hischurch. What we now 
ask is, that the law shall take one step farth- 
er in the course it has already thus started 
on, and as results prove, with success, and 
give to women, in what remains of the old 
town meeting, the same equal rights with 
men that they now legally enjoy in the re- 
ligious and business corporations of the 
State. They already exercise the really 
— and spiritual functions which form- 
erly were exercised by town meetings. Let 
them also exercise the industrial and finan- 
cial functions of atown. Women are now 
overseers of thé poor, why cannot they be 
trusted to vote in town meeting about the 
pores care of the poor and appropriations 

or their support? Cannot women tell 
whether a road is in good order or the po- 
lice efficient? It will probably be easier to 
get complete Municipal Suffrage than to 
get the School Suffrage law amended, so as 
really to amount to something. We faith- 
fully tried last year to get it improved, but 
the improvements of any real worth we 
wholly failed to secure. Yet eleven towns 
voted in favor of complete Municipal Suf- 
frage, where not one single woman is said 
to have voted under the School Suffrage 
law. Ineleven other towns, though wo- 
men did not cast a single vote for school 
committees, the men threw 378 votes in fa- 
vor of qeaing complete Municipal Suf- 
frage. In five towns women cast forty-two 
votes, but the men threw 191 votes for gen- 
eral suffrage. Northampton with its 2530 
poll-tax payers (I cannot say how many 
voters) voted without dissent in favor of 
Municipal Suffrage, whilst only nineteen 
women voted under the School Suffrage law. 
Lexington gave twice as many votes for 
general as for limited suffrage. 

It would seem therefore as if the male 
voters of Massachusetts who thought fit to 
consider the subject at all and to vote on it, 
think that general Municipal Suffrage will 
be more useful than merely School Suffrage, 
and if so, our efforts should tend in this di- 
rection. The School Suffrage law has at al! 
events actedasa wedge. Perhaps the wedge 
has been driven as far into the log as it use- 
fully can be, and the broader wedge of 
Municipal Suffrage must be placed alon 
side of it. And for complete Municipal 
Suffrage we may reasonably hope for assist- 
ance from that large class of women who 
wish the ability to vote against dram shops. 

Twenty years hence our children will be 
surprised to hear how difficult we find it to 
be now in 1882 to establish justice for wo- 
meu; how almost impossible it is for us to 
secure toa majority of the citizens of the 
Commonwealth an equal right with the 
minority to the enjoyment of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. It will be as 
difficult as itis for young people now to be- 
lieve that in Boston, less than two genera- 
tions ago a man stood in danger of being 
tarred and feathered in State street because 
he was in favor of iiberty and not slavery! 

And yet this happened alongside a build- 
ing wherein American independence was 
born! a building which we are even now re- 
storing in honor of our fathers, and to help 
keep their memory green. 


MILFORD REPORT. 


The Equal Suffrage Association of Mil- 
ford, though smal: numerically, yet num- 
bers several resolute defenders of the faith. 
They have held twenty-five parlor meetings 
through the year with an average attend- 
ance of eight. They have had only one 
public meeting, a lecture by Miss Mary F. 
Eastman. 

Public opinion in favor of the cause has 
made a slight advancement the past year. 
The press has bestowed favors upon us, in- 
serting our notices gratuitously, and their 
officials have extended civilities. 

Some of the political parties recognized 
us by nominating one of our candidates at 
the people’s caucus and labor reform cau- 
cus. This nominee polled 535 votes, want- 
ing only twenty-five of being elected. We 
also had an independent nominee. 

One public-spirited gentleman generously 
contributed all the ballots necessary for car- 
rying on the work at town meetings. All 
the requests emanating from head quarters 
have been complied with, but as yet with 
doubtful results. C. A. GopFREy, Sec, 


SPEECH OF REV. SAMUEL B. STEWART. 


- Mr. Stewart said that although he had 
not been a public worker for woman’s 
rights, or for Woman Suffrage, it was not 
from lack of sympathy or interest. He 
disclaimed any fellowship with the minister 
of whom Mrs. Campbell spoke, who had 
used his pulpy fordive successive Sundays 
to denounce Woman Suffrage. He had just 
been reading Mrs. Robinson’s ‘‘Massachu- 
setts in the Woman Suffrage Movement,” 
and had been greatly _oo> hy it. It 
was like a fresh novel. Familiar as we are 
with the progress of so recent a cause, and 
with the voices and work of its few distin- 
guished advocates, the bright picture of 
what had already been accomplished affects 
one almost as a surprise. This short histo- 
ry is itself a strong argument for the cause, 





; oe ought to have circulation where it will 
v . 

he old terms of superiority and inferi- 
ority are already become odious, and even 
among those who are indifferent to woman’s 
rights, there is now little unwillingness of 
a positive sort that she should have the 
same rights that man possesses. Men and 
women have the same physical, mental and 
moral elements of life and being, the only 
difference being in the modificatign of these 
essential elements. Both have the same 
right to life and liberty, and the way should 
be open alike to the aspirations of the one 
and the other; to the occupation of such 
spheres of thought and labor, with their 
honors and emoluments, as may accord 
with their natural tastes and desires. 

To allow woman her natural right of Suf- 
frage would confer upon her a great many 
blessings. It would increase her self-re- 
spect and dignify her womanhood. Then 
Suffrage is an educator. The duty of Suf- 
frage would open to her mind a larger field 
for the exercise of intelligent interest. She 
would feel a deeper interest in whatever 
concerns the welfare of commynities. This 
does not mean that she is to surrender her 
womanliness or her motherhood; nor that 
she is to neglect all those graces and tender 
sensibilities, for the cultivation of which we 
shall always hold her morally responsible; 
but that she is to acquire greater power and 
influence, and rise to a fullness of character 
such as she cannot now have. Besides, she 
needs the ballot to sustain her best thought. 
She has her own thoughts now, her own 
voice, and can express her sympathies. But 
she wants the power of voting to make her 
thoughts and sympathies more effectual. 
Neither is there any fear that her woman- 
hood will be tarnished. Her presence will 
purify the atmosphere of politics. His own 
observation was that the presence of woman 
in the ward room, where they were voting 
for school committee, had the happy effect 
of cleansing it a little of its customary to- 
bacco smoke and vulgarity. 

The cause of Woman Suffrage is as sure 
to triumph as the sun of tomorrow to rise. 
We have only to keep on educating the 
public mind, and encouraging these who 
are indifferent to the privileges and the bless- 
ings it will confer. 


EAST BOSTON REPORT. 


The East Boston Club has proceeded dur- 
ing the year on the same plan as heretofore. 
The membership has increased,and we have 
reason to believe that the Suffrage principle 
is slowly gaining ground in the community. 
A larger number of women registered and 
voted than last year. The work of the club 
has been during the last few months in the 
direction of School Suffrage, and we hope 
has been productive of good results, Three 
public meetings were held in September and 
October. The first was addressed by H. B. 
Blackwell, the second by Mr. and Mrs, 
Bashford, and the third by Mr. Codman, 

The work of circulating petitions is in 
progress, and we hope to be able to present 
a larger number of signatures than last year. 

Although we cannot discern as rapid pro- 
gress in the good cause as we might wish, 
we are still confident that itis steadily gain- 
ing ground among us, and that our labors 
have not beenin vain. 

I. T. PETERSON. 

East Boston, Jan. 9, 1882. 


SPEECH OF REV. J. W. BASHFORD. 


The number and ability of the speakers 
who are to follow make it unnecessary for 
me to present any complete argument in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. I shall there- 
fore touch upon only two points—the rela- 
tion of the Bible to our reform, and the fun- 
damental meaning of the Woman Suffrage 
movement. Iam glad that Judge Warren 
and Mrs. Howe referred to the Bible argu- 
ment. The convictions of the great mass 
of our people are grounded upon God’s 
word. Many reforms have been greatly 
hindered by false interpretations of this 
book. Our opponents generally go back as 
far as Genesis for arguments, but even then 
they do not go back far enough. They stop 
with a true account of the false relation in- 
to waich man and woman were thrown by 
sin, and qnote this account as the original 
charter for mankind: ‘‘Thy desire shall be 
to thy husband and he shall rule over thee.” 
If they will only go back to the creation of 
Adam and Eve and to their natural and di- 
vine relation before the fall, they will fail to 
find a sentence which hints at the subordi- 
nation of woman. Woman was not made 
in man’s image, neither was the dominion 
of the world committed to him alone. On 
the contrary the record plainly says: 
‘In the image of God created He him, male 
and female created He them, and God said: 
Let them have dominion over all the earth.” 
So far as the superiority of either might be 
inferred from the account of their creation 
that inference is plainly in favor of woman 

If the order of creation means anything, 
if we find God gradually advancing in his 
work from the inorganic earth to the min- 
eral kingdom, then to the vegetable king- 
dom, and then to the animal kingdom, and 
last of all making man, the fact that wo- 
man is made after man suggests her higher 

valities rather than man’s superiority. 

here is no marked difference between the 
sexes. The Bible does not represent Adam 
and Eve as separate species. ‘The highest 
qualities belong to humanity in common. 
Christ is as much the typical woman as the 
vows man of the race. ButI pit against 
the spurious claim of man’s divine superior- 
ity, the Bible account of the creation ad- 
vancing in a gradually ascending scale, man 
being formed from the ground and the 
breath of God, Eve being formed from Ad- 
am by the act of God, and Christ, the head 
of the new humanity, springing from wo- 
man by the divine power. Ittakes an im- 
mense amount of ingenuity to make out 
woman’s inferiority from the simple scale 





of creation presented in God’s word. The 
fact that two thirds of the Christian church 
are composed of women favors the theory of 
her higher spiritual nature if the preference 
is given to either. ; 

ow when Adam and Eve descended 
from the sphere of spirituality to the ani- 
mal sphere, when they turned from a life of 
faith to follow appetite, God said to man 
that even nature should rebel against his an- 
imal life; ‘“‘The earth shall bring forth 
thorns and thistles.” The history of every 
drunkard and man of Just proves that na- 
ture fights against him, and confirms the 
prophecy. And God said to woman that 
in this lower animal life with man she 
would be constantly worsted; ‘‘Thy desire 
shall be to thy husband and be shall rule over 
thee.” Six thousand years of history have 
proved the terrible truth of thls prophecy. 

And yet this declaration of woman’s sub- 
ordination—which does not belong at all 
to the account of her original creation, and 
which is directly due to sin, and which we 
see sprang from the very nature of the two 
and from the sinful contest on which they 
then entered—is quoted repeatedly as the 
divine declaration of the ideal state of the 
sexes, and we are constantly told that any 
attempt to change it is a violation of the 
divine constitution. As well might one de- 
clure that the thorns and briers which God 
said the earth should bring forth on account 
of man’s sin are an expression of the ideal 
attitude of nature toward man, and that we 
violate the divine constitution in tilling the 
soil and improving its products. 

Again, the whole effort of Christ was to 
restore to mankind what was lost in Adam. 
‘For as in Adam all die so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” If Christianity is com- 
pletely to restore that which was lost in 
Adam, how can it stop short of completely 
abolishing the subordination of woman, 
which the Bible declares to be the direct 
result of sin, and of leading us back to that 
Edenic proclamation: ‘‘Let them have do- 
minion over all the earth.” 

I fully entered into Paul’s position, in a 
little pamphlet issued by the Woman’s, 
JOURNAL, and need not dwell upon it here. 
Ionly remind the ministers present that 
Paul wrote the letter to the Corinthians,and 
all his other letters, not from the platform 
of rights, but from the higher platform of 
love. He declares in the ninth chapter, that 
he has from the standpoint of justice a 
clear right to payment for his labor, but re- 
fuses it; says he has a plaia right to eat any 
kind of meat, but declares that if meat 
cause his brother to offend he will eat no 
meat while the world stands. He asks the 
Jews and Romans who may be in Corinth, 
not to confess Christ in Hebrew or Latin 
unless an interpreter is present, tells the 
women to keep silence in the meetings and 
obey their husbands, forbids the slaves to 
contend for their freedom, but to choose 
service rather. He even says: ‘‘Let no 
man seek his own but every man his neigh- 
bor’s good,” and the argument fitly culmi- 
nates in the marvelous exaltation of love in 
the thirteenth chapter. 

After reading Paul’s letter as a whole, 
who would dream of affirming that Paul is 
writing, not an apotheosis.of love, but a 
magna charta of personal rights. As wel! 
might we say that the fact of his taking no 
compensation 1s proof that he had no right 
to compensation for his labor, that his com- 
mand to Jews and Romans not to confess 
Christ at Corinth is proof that they had no 
right to confess @hrist in Hebrew or Latin, 
and that his prohibition of any man to seek 
his own is proof that a man has no right 
to his property, as to say that Paul’s com- 
mand to women to keep silence in the 
churches, and to obey their husbands, is 
proof that they had no mght to speech or 
liberty. But still more, as if Paul foresaw 
that his words on the subjection of woman 
might be tortured into falsehood, in this 
very letter to the Corinthians, after men- 
tioning the historical fact that man is the 
head of the woman, he adds, ‘‘Nevertheless, 
neitber is the man without the woman nor 
the woman without the man in the Lord,” 
and in Galatians he declares unqualifiedly: 
‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond or free, there is neither male 
nor female, for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” Our children will be as much as- 
tonished that we could hold to the divine 
subordination of women in the face of this 
last clause, as we are now astonished that 
slave-holders and Jews could hold to the 
divinely ordained subordination of the Af- 
rican and other races in the face of the first 
two clauses, 

Lastiy, in a word, what is it that Woman 
Suffragists contend for? Their fundamen. 
tal principle is this: Every human being 
has a right to work out his or her own des- 
tiny, subject only to those restraints of so- 
ciety which are applied to all alike. The 
North American Review is rehashing the old 
argument that woman is not fit for the law 
and medicine and theology. Afl this is 
wice of the mark. Thousands of men are 
not fit for congressmen, or doctors, or minis- 
ters. But if men make mistakes, as the 
constantly do, in their work and in their 
lives, nature needs no artificial help to pun 
ish their temerity. 

It may be that not one woman in a hun- 
dred cares to enter the law, or medicine, 
or the ministry, but we insist in her case, 
as we insisted in the case of the Africans, 
that every avenue be thrown open on sim- 
ilar conditions to all, and that each hu- 
man being shall be free to sow and then 
reap what he or she has sown. Society 
has a right to self-preservation, and, for 
the good of all, may impose restrictions 
and adopt regulations, under which each 
individual may practice medicine, or vote, 
or do any other work. But these regula- 
tions must apply to allalike. For society 
to say that no Jew shall hold office be- 
cause he is a Jew, that no German shall 
practice medicine, that no colored man 
shall preach tne gospel, or that no woman 
shall practice law or cast a vote because 
she is a woman is simply an impertinence 
of tyranny. Our cause rests back upon 
the tundamental principle of Protestantism, 
the freedom of the individual to work out 
his own destiny and take the consequences. 
Nay it rests back upon the fundamental 
principles of ‘the Bible and of the divine. 
government. God himself respects individ- 
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freedom so highly that he will not in- 
a the sanctuary of the will unbidden and 
over ride our personality. He reasons with 
us and invites us. But He will stand by 
gorrowfully, yet with self-restraint,while we 
go down to ruin. Society has no right 
rudely to enter the sanctuary of one half 
the race and restrict their lives to a particu- 
lar work, while God himself only stands at 
the door and knocks until He is bidden 
to come in. 

LETTER FROM GEORGE A. WALTON. 


wa. I. Bownprrcn, Esq:—As I feared, I 
am entirely unable tospeak to your Associ- 
ation to-day. My desire was to say that it 
is a'duty women owe to the government, to 
exercise the Suffrage so faras they have the 
power; at present, to the extent of voting 
for school committees. This power, though 
by some granted asa right, was by wise 
legislators imposed asaduty. The schools 
have to the present time been developed too 
exclusively upon the material and formal 
side; the influence of woman was demanded 
to introduce into them more fully the moral 
and spiritual element. Were women to 
fully accept their responsibility and do their 
duty as voters, the schools could be greatly 
improved. This much we can infer from 
what we already see and know. 

If woman could be induced to assume 
equal responsibility with man, in all pub 
lic affairs, as she would eventually do with 
full Suffrage, I should have great hope of 
the speedy working out of some of the 
problems to be solved before we can have a 
pure and noble civil state. 

It is an ill-considered excuse men some- 
times make, that because women do not de- 
sire to vote, the right should not be confer- 
red upon them. 1 would show to women 
that itis a necessity that they should vote; 
that itis a duty they owe to society and the 
State; women will never claim the right till 
they see it to be their duty; seeing this, 
they will not shrink from assuming the 
responsibility. Respectfully and truly 
yours, Gro, A. WALTON. 











HUMOROUS. 


“Ocean me not,”’ the lover cried, 

“I am your surf—to you I’m tide, 
Don't breaker heart, fair one, but wave 
Objections thine—tnis sand | crave."’ 


“Oh! billow Bill,”’ she blushed, “I sea 
You would beach osen shore by me; 
But I’m mermaid not yet in seine, 
And shell for years that way remain.” 





A story is told of a German shoemaker, 
who, after having made a pair of boots for 
a gentleman of whose fivancial integrity he 
had considerable doubt, made the following 
reply to him when he called for the arti- 
cles: ‘‘Der poots ish not quite done, but der 
beel ish made out.” 


Adamowski, the violinist who is with the 
Kellogg troupe, at a grand concert at Cedar 
Rapids, attracted the admiration of a baby 
in the lap of a lady in the stage box. Baby 
beginning to crow and clap his hands, the 
soloist, laughing, was compelled to stop 
and remark, ‘‘Much flattered by bébe’s ac- 
companiment. But he sing minor; I play 
major.” The mother retired amid a storm 
of applause. 





The celebrated remedy, Kidney- Wort, can 
now be obtained in the usual dry vegetable 
form, or in liquid form. It is put up in the 
latter way for the especial convenience of 
those who cannot readily prepare it. It will 
be found very concentrated and will act 
with equal efficiency in either case. Be sure 
and read the new advertisement for particu- 
lars.—South and West. 





It is impossible for a woman after a faith- 
ful course of treatment with Lydia BE. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, to continue to 
suffer with a weakness of the uterus. En- 
close a stamp to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for her 
pa mp hlets, 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 
An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feelsit his daty to 
e it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of “The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp, or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


iIVER.=— 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 
inaction, eal! 



























FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


Used in 











for the past ten years,—the “Weed” Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wiil thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to ihe 
thickest plush carpet. We also manu- 
facture the ‘“‘Hub,” avery simple and 
reliable Rabber Wheel Sweeper. 

All — of Sweepers repaired or ez- 


The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
12 Portland Gued, Been 


the best 





Houses 


$10 for $1,50. $50 for $7,50, 


$100 for $15. 
$500 for $75. 


$1000 for $150. 


If you desire a SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENT for unemployed moneys in large or 
smal! sums; if you would DOUBLE AND TREBLE 
YOUR MONEY in a short time, then purchase IM- 
MEDIATELY, before the next advance in price, the 
Preterred Treasury Stock of 


The NEW ENGLAND and COLORADO 


MINING, MILLING 
AND PROSPECTING CO. 


It is 
Guaranteed and Secured, $1 per Share 
in Dividends, 
is full paid, and can never be assessed. The Com- 
pany’s capital stock is 500,000 shares, 375,000 of which 
are in the treasury for a working capital, of which 
125,000 shares are preferred, being entitled to receive 


“First Dividends 


declared by said company, exclusive of all other 
stock, until it has received $1 per share; after which 
it becomes common stock, and participates equally 
with all other stock in dividends. Work is being pro- 
secuted upon the mines night and day by a tunnel 
which opens them at a depth of about Soo feet from 
the surtace, and will connect all the veins and de- 
posits of mineral in one outlet, Since Nov, 1st, 1881, 
reports received show that the character of the min- 
eral has greatly improved, and it is believed the 
workmen are near the large veins or deposits of val- 
uable ore, since which time the stock has steadily 


Increased in value from $1.00 to $1.50 
er Share, 

24,000 shares have been disposed of, ensuring the 

vigorous prosecution of the Company’s enterprises, 

and 

A Limited Amount is now offered 

at $1.50 per Share 

for a few days only, when further advances in price 
will be made as work progresses and the rich deposits 
of mineral believed to be near are reached, The par 
value of this stock is $10 per share, but it is sold at 
this low figure to procure money for machinery, con- 
tinue work, produce ore for market, and carry out the 
company’s purposes, the profits to be divided amon 
the rockhaldene; and it is believed that this stoc 
will not only advance TOITS FULL PAR VALUE 
OF $10 PER SHARE and pay 

FREQUENT DIVIDENDS, 
but that the Company will become one ot the largest 
and richest mining corporations in the country. The 
company is OUT OF DEBT, and already has warranty 
deeds to 19 mining claims, besides owning a tunnel 
site 3000 feet in length and 1500 feet wide, along the 
course of discovered veins, the whole comprising 
about 175 acres of rich mineral lands near Alma, 
Park County, Colorado, surrounded by several of 
the best paying mines in that State. Most of its offi- 
cers named below have had a PRACTICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE in the mining districts of over TWENTY 
YEARS, and their ability and integrity is vouched 
for by leading business men and bankers. 

Read an extract from “ZION’S HERALD,” the 
leading Methodist paper of New England: ‘Atten- 
tion would not be called to this Company if we did 
not believe it was formed upon an HONHST AND 
PROPER BASIS, moving forward in a fair and 
legitimate manner. The Company owns over 200 
acres of mineral lands, which give promise of a prof- 
itable yield of precious metals when fully worked. 
The lands are all paid for, and soon the work of de- 
veloping the mines wili be pushed with renewed vig- 
or. The financial agent in this city is Hiram Blais- 
deil, Esq., who enjoys the confidence of business 
men.” 

Mining, properly conducted, necessarily results in 
large profits, Nature has furnished the material, but 
onghal must add machinery and labor. Colorado’s 
bullion product, prior to i8Si, is estimated at 


$125,000,000, 


while for 1881 it was nearly 


$23,000,000, 


which cost only 40 cents to the dollar to produce, 60 
per cent. being divided among the mine owners as 
profits. 

From Feb. 26, 1880, to Sept. roth, 1881, (less than 19 
months,) carefully compiled statistics show that 68 
Mining Companies in the United States, represent- 
ing 11,700,000 Shares of Stock, 15 of which are 
Colorado Companies, paid in dividends to its stock. 


““ $104.710,300, 


Or NEARLY NINE DOLLARS PER SHARE, demonstrat- 
ing that Mining Securities Ake among the MosT 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS KNOWN, 

Now, all cannot directly engage in mining, but, by 
a purchase of Stock which represents an interest in 
the Company’s properties, every merchant, mechanic, 
farmer, woman and child can become interested, and 
profit according to investment. 

In these days of low interest and insecure banking, 
and notably since the recent terrible failure of the 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, N. J., showing 
a deficiency of over $2,500,000, and especially since 
the suspension of many other banking institutions 
throughout the United States, hitherto supposed to be 
oounts people are looking for a safe investment that 
will ensure large returns, which this company aims 
to furnish. 

The following guaranty of dividends and security 
is printed upon each certificate of stock and counter- 
signed by the proper officer of the Company: 

“This Certificate ie sold as Preferred Treasury 
Stock, and is entitled to participate in the Company's 
Jirst surplus earnings declared as dividends to the ex- 
clusion of the Common Stock, until its redemption 
ref-rred to herein at one dollar per share is accom 
plished, when its pee. as Preferred Stock shall 
cease,and it shali be surrendered for cancellation,and 
an equai number of Shares of Common Stock be re- 
issued in lieu thereof. Such redemption is guaran- 
teed within three years from the date of sale, as 
stamped hereon, and is secured by a mortgage execut- 
ed to Richard Anderson, Trustee, of Denver, Colora- 
do, for the benefit of Preferred Stockholders. This 
memoranda is attached to and is a part of Certificate 
No. issued for Shares.” 

Subscriptions for stock may be sent to the Financial 
Agent im the following form: 

I hereby subscribe for shares of the 
Preferred Treasury Stock of the New Eng- 
land and Colorado Mining, Milling and 
Prospecting Company, at $1.50 per share 
to be paid as follows: One-third of sai 
subscription, or the sum dollars, is 
herewith enclosed, and the balance of 
dollars is hereby made payable to H,. 
BLAISDELL, Financial Agent, at his of- 
fice, in Boston, in two equal instalments, 
at thirty and sixty days from this date. 
Stock to be delivered to me as each full 
instalment is paid. 

Date. Signature. 

One-third the amount should somone the order, 
and the balance made payable in 30 and 60 days, and 
Stock will be delivered as fast as payments are made. 
This enables purchasers tosecure Stock at $1.50 per 
share, affording them time to raise money for the in- 
vestment before the next advance in price. 

OFFICERS : 

RICHARD ANDERSON, Atma, CoLorapo, 1st 
Vice-President, Acting President, and Mining 
Engineer. 

MARK HODGSDON, Divipg,CoLorapo, 2d Vice- 
President and Mechanical Engineer. 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, Boston, Secretary. 

OHN G. ANDERSON, Denver, CoLorapbo,Treas, 
ROF. J. ALDEN SMITH, Denver, (State Geo- 
logist of Colorado), Consulting Engineer. 

PROF, HIRAMA. CUTTING, LuNENBURGH,VT., 
(State Geologist of Vermont, and Lecturer on 
Natural Science in Lewis College), Consulting 
Geologist. 

THE BEST OF BOSTON REFERENCES WILL 

BE GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 

SECURE YOUR STOCK BEFORE THE NEXT 

ADVANCE IN PRICE. 

Make all communications and remittances to 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, 
FINANCIAL AGENT. 
oom 5, 48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mention this Paper and oblige the Publisher. 





MALE VOICE CHOI 


Price—(JUST OUT.)—50 ets, 

A new book of Sacred or “Gospel Songs” tor Male 
voices, by L.O. EMERSON, Itisa very comprehen- 
sive, finely edited and arranged book, with 91 good 
pieces, and 112 large pages. The music is of easy 
compass, in no way difficult—a very satisfying book. 


Peter's Eclectic. Piano, Instructor, 


s been used by hundreds of thousands of 


A great success. 
($1.50) W. O. Per. 


Boo . kins. Is an excel- 


ction for social singing. 


learners. 


American Glee 


lent and popular col 


Stainer and Barrett's Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, ‘ficdie'fut Pettrence: 
National Hymn and Tune Book, 


(go cts). Full of the very best tunes for opening and 
closing schools. 


Emerson’s Vocal Method, ¢s:.so) 1 


the best low-priced book for the purpose. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. (s:.so) 


By A.N. Jounson. Is wonderfully easy, interesting 
and thorough. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
.that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only, A 
refinedand experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fuifillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Now is the Time 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or- 


ders by mail promptly attended to. 





Watches. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 
In Ehocy & Stom Wind. 
Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street, 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


~The Health Foods’ 


PRODUCED BY THE 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York, are not com- 
pounds, taey are not liquid *‘remedies;" neither are 
they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 
properties often promote rather than relieve indiges- 


tion, 
THE HEALTH FOODS 

are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bar.ey, etc.) selected for their richness in nu- 
triment, and through the agency of cold air and coid 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Nutri- 
tious, for Invalids, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food for all in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, Wheat Giutens, Cereal Cotle., Universal 
Food, Diabetic Flour, ete. 

Health Food Agency, 199 Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelham) Boerton, sole oftice of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers. 
Send for free descriptive circnlars. 

wHO 


Reads the Woman’s Journal 


The Duties of Women 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend. 
New cheap edition, Paper binding.... ......25 cents 
Fine cloth edition,......... edeatderceceozcéccs - $1.00 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


 KIDNEY-WORT || 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
‘| CONSTIPATION. 









[PRICE $1] 
KIDNEY-WORT- 





TEE 


Atlantic Monthly 
FOR (882 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, 
Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and discussion 
of important Timely Topics. It will contain 


SERIAL STORIES 
—By— 


THOMAS HARDY, 
the eminent English novelist; 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
“Friends,” “The Gates Ajar,”’ etc.; 
W. H. BISHOP, author of “Detmold"’; 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, author of “A 
Study of Hawthorne.” 


THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 


include, besides many otners, 


author of 





H, W. Longfellow, Cc. D. Warner, 

J. G. Whittier, T. W. Higginson, 
O. W. Holmes, E. L. Godkin, 

J, R. Lowell, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
E. C, Stedman, John Burroughs, 


W. D. Howells. 
Henry James, Jr., 
Phillips Brooks, 


Edward Everett Hale, 
Lucy Larcom, 
John Fiske, 


Richard Grant White, James Parton, 
T. B. Aldrich, . HH. 

Horace E. Scudder, Celia Thaxter, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Edgar Fawcett. 





"Tue Artiantic furnishes in the course of the 
year as much reading as is contained in Twenty 
Ordinary Books of 300 pages each. 





‘We do not know of any exercise which gives the 
patriotic American a more lively and grateful sense 
of the superiority of the best magazine literature in 
this country to periodical publications of the same 
class in Europe than turning over the pages of a boand 
volume of THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY. There is noth- 
ing in Englan: which compares favorably with this 
excellent publication.’-—[New York Tribune. 

“Well established as the best representative of 
American periodical literature which appeals to read- 
ers by iteown charms.”’°—|New York Evening Post. 





TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free. 
With superb ete gM mg of Emerson (new), 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; 
with four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six por- 
traite, $10.00. 





January Number now ready, containing 


Police Report, W. D. Howells. 

An Echo of Passion, The first three chap- 
ters of a Serial story by George P. Lathrop. 

John Baptist at the Jordan, The first of 
aseries of exceedingly interesting articles on the 
Life and Times of Jesus Christ. By Edward E. 
Hale. 

Studies in the South, The first of an impor- 
tant series of papers by the author of ‘‘Certain 
Dangerous Tendencies in American Life.” 

And other Stories, Essays, Poems, and Reviews, by 
H. H., J. T. Trowbridge, Elizabeth Robins, Edith 
M. Thomas, A. G. Bradiey, John Fiske, Horace 
E. Scudder, 8. A, L. E. M., and others, 





Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston. 
MRS. A. M. DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

These are the rollicking letters from ote at board- 
ing-school—a real human boy, as Mrs. Partington 
would say—to the family at home -with a few home 
letters scattered in. The illustrations are largely 
fac-rimiles of William Henry’s own pen drawings of 
himeelf and other boys. Price $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

The after-school life of Williem Henry with his 
friends. Liiustrated. Price $1.00. 

LUCY MARIA. 

Told in letters like the William Henry books, this 
story for the older girls is as fascinating and sensible 
as anything Mrs. Diaz has written. The illustrations 
are by Mary Hallock Foote. Price $1.00. 

CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

One hundred and eighty wee stories, funny and 
sensible, crisp and fresh, with now and then one in 
rhyme, and 180 pictures. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 

POLLY COLOGNE. 

The story of a rag doll that is lost, her curious and 
funny adventures, the adventures of the dog that 
loses her and is sent to find her, and the adventures 
of the twin Jimmyjohns, make up one of tne most 
amusing stories ever written for little folks. The 
book nas 120 illustrations by Boz. Cloth, $1.00. 
KING GRIMALKUM AND PUSSYANITA; OR 

THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

More jolly and quaint and pathetic cat stories, and 
more beautifuland laughable cat pictures, than were 
ever before gathered between two covers; and the 
covers themselves are very unique in colors and sil- 
ver. Quarto, price $1.25, 

A STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

Sixteen amusing stories, including “Lilly Dilly” 
and a “Letter from Santa Claus,” with illustrations. 


Price $1.00. 
THE JIMMYJOHNS. 

Including the story of the inimitable twins, a doz- 
en others, together with the rhymed ballad of ‘The 
House that Jack Built,”’ and half a dozen dramas and 
dialogues for home and school acting—with 25 illus- 
trations. Price $1.00. 


Wide Awake 


sends greeting to the WHOLE WORLD OF YOUNG 
FOLKS, and promises such a store of treasures as an 
immense amount of money can procure from best 
authors and artists who are working bravely for our 


young folks. 

WIDE AWAKE 
Greatly enlarged is only $2.50 a year. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ READER 

75 cents a year. The Little Foiks’ Readeris a six 
teen page quarto, ——— gotten up in every de 
tail of letterpress and illustrations. 

THE PANSY 
A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Young People, Edi- 
ted by Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of the Pansy Books. 


50 cents a year. 
BABYLAND 

50 cents ayear. It is full of large. gay pictures, 
sweet little stories anc jingles, and very funny draw- 
ings for copying on + lates. 

Send subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & Cu., Pub- 
lishers and Booksellers, 32 Franklin Street. Boston, 

ass. 





MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY’S 


Analyzed, Alphabets 


This is a novelty in the way of instruction and en- 
tertainment, consisting of a set of fascinating little 
blocks, with which the forms of ali the characters of 
the alphabet, both large and small, the numerals, the 
signs of punctuation, etc.,can be constructed from 
their primary elements of line and curve, 

With each set of blocks are furnished twenty cards 
in colored lithographs, showing the manner of con- 
struction of a!] the characters; also a little circular of 
explanation, and direction for tue games. 

‘ut up in neat boxes, in which the blocks are com- 
pactly and attractively arranged. 

Price of smaller set, 30 cents; of the larger set, $2. 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


‘ 





By the Author of “One Summer.” 





SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


AUNT SERENA. 


BY BLANCHE W. HOWARD. $1.25. 


**Full of tender touches, humor, and pathos.”—New 
York Witness. 


“Replete with refined humor.”—Boston Herald, 


“Setting aside its fascination as a story, it is a 
bright, fresh, clean-cut piece of literary work, uncon. 
ventional in tone and independent in spirit. . . . 
Miss Howard is entitled toa high place among the 
best writers of American fiction.”—Boston Transcript, 





Eleanor Maitland. 


A novel, By Mrs. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, 
One Volume. 16mo, $1.25. 


“It is a work full of thought, wit, beauty, and re- 
finement; the pen has scarcely made one false stroke 
in it throughout; and the book * * * will give 

most unalloyed enjoyment to a very wide circle of 
readers.”—Literary World, 


“A story, the heroine of which is serious, without 
being heavy or sorrowful; a woman who is always 
lovely, gracious and strong, and in fact altogether a 
gentlewoman who is as guileless and sweet as she is 
steadfast, and who regulates the affairs of her life by 
her sincerest convictions of duty, her instinctive de- 
licacy and a lofty consciousness of that consideration 
which always is due to others, while not for an in- 
stant forgetting that respect which belongs to herself 
It is a long time since a thoroughbred lady has been 
portrayed in our literature. On the contrary, it has 
been the aim of writers of both sexes to make her gro- 
tesque whenever she has not been criminal; silly or 
wicked whenever she has been beautifuls selfish when 
she was a child of good fortune, and absurdly vulgar 
whenever it was possible. But Eleanor Maitland is 
just the woman whom every mother would gladly 
choose as her daughter’s standard of excellence and 
elegance,”—N. Y. Home Journal. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


BY THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
edges. $2.00. 





1 vol, 16mo. Red 


A carefully revised translation of this chief classic 
of Christian devotion, illustrated with upwards of 
330 ecclesiastical vignettes. 


“An exquisitely beautiful edition.”.—Advance, 


“This imperishable book of devotion.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 


“The finest edition yet printed in America,.”—N. Y, 
Times. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
Ready December 15, 


In Season for the Holidays, 





Common Sense About Women, 


By T. W. HIGGINSON, Treating of: 1. Physiolo- 
. 2. Temperance. 3. Home. 4. Society. 5. 
ducation. 6. Industry. 7. Principles of Gov- 

ernment. 8. Suffrage, and objections to suffrage, 

Cloth, $1.50. 


INOW READY. 


Who Wrote It? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most noted works 
in ancient and modern literature. By WM. A. and 
CHAS. G. WHEELER. $2.00. 

President Noah Porter, of Yale College, writes: 
“The volume ‘Who Wrote It,’ like everything which 
came from the hands of its author, gives abundant 
evidence of the painstaking accuracy and the breadth 
of research which characterized all his work. It 
will finda place on the table of many a critic and 
student o. literature.”’ 


New England Bird Life. 


Being amanualof New England Ornithology. Re 
vised and edited from manuscript of Winfrid A, 
Stearns, member of the Nutall Ornithological Club, 
etc. By DR. ELLIOTT CONES, U. 8. A., mem- 
ber of the Academy, etc. Part I. Oscines (Singing 
Birds), illustrated, $2.50. 

“To say the book is exceedingly well written 
would be doing it scant justice. Dr. Cones’ brilliant 
talents in this respect are already well known, but 
we have, perhaps, never had so striking a proof of 
them as is afforded by the present volume. The 
work has been done so thoroughly, that in point of 
con.pleteness it is almost p.rfect—so correctly that 
but few points are open to criticism—eso concisel 
that 138 species are treated in 270 octavo pages, an 
the arrangement of the whole is master ij Grace- 
fully turned desciiptive passages and sparkling bits 
of commentary everywhere enliven the subject, as 
the brighter colors of an old piece of tapestry set off 
its more sombre background."’"—Bulletin of the Nut 
all Ornithological Clab. 


Life of Horace Mann. 
By HIS WIFE. A new edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


“It isa sterling biography, which no educated 
American can afford not to read. It is — partial 
praise to call the book deeply interesting. It vivifies 
and inspires.”’—Atlantic Monthly. 


Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his ancestors, his lands, his confeder- 
ates, his enemies, his murders, his war, his pursuit 
and capture. By OLIVER O. HOWARD, Brig. 
General U. 8. A., and Supt. West Point. Wi 
maps and a. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, 
Itis a vivid, faithfal and interesting narrative of 

wonderful ene and endurance in pursuit of 1321 

miles of “Joseph,” the Indian Chief, who, 

with him his men, women and children, in order to 

avoid or deceive his pursuer, had to traverse even @ 

greater distance. ith maps showing the country 
of the campaign and heliotype portraits of “Gen. 

Howard” and “Chief Joseph.” 


Wendell Phillips’s Speeches 


and Lectures. 
A new library edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





For aaie by all Booksellers and sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on appiication. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS,; 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston. 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesss departmentof the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
eeived by the publi-her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL will be held at their 
office No. 5 Park street, Boston, on Monday, 
February 6, at 114g A. M. The stockhold- 
ers are respectfully invited to attend. By 
order of the directors. 

SamMvuEL E. SEwA.t, Pres. 

C. WiLpE, Clerk. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 








The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage will give a public hearing to the 
Massachusetis petitioners for Woman Suf- 
frage, on Tuesday, January 31, at the State 
House, at 9.30 A. M., in the Green Room. 

The petitioners, and others, who agree 
with Governors Long, Talbot and Claflin in 
asking for Municipal Suffrage for women, 
should be presert. Short speeches are ex- 
pected from a number of distinguished 
friends of the movement. As the room can 
only be used by the committee until noon, 
prompt attendance will be needed. 

11. B. B. 


6fo——————_— 


THE FIRST RESPONSE. 


This year the first response to the peti- 
tion of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association to the selectmen of the towns in 
this State has come from Warren, with a 
prompt yes, andissigned by Wm. L. Rams- 
dell, chairman of the selectmen, This is 
good. ‘The votes of the towns are a power. 
Given in this way, they will furnish the 
help so much needed to carry the claim wo- 
men are this year making for Municipal 
Suffrage. Now let all the other towns fol- 
low the good example of Warren. Some 
day they will be proud of it, and the world 
will be grateful to them. L. 8. 

oer 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A little incident came to our knowledge 
the other day, which deserves to be told. A 
Suffrage petition was carried for the pur- 
pose of securing names, when several per- 
sons signed. Inthe family was a venerable 
woman past ninety years of age, who, where 
she was asked if they should write her 
name for her, said, ‘‘No, I should like to 
write it myself. May be it is the last time 
I shall ever write it.” Then, with a hand 
whose feebleness and trembling are visible 
in every letter, she wrote—Mary May. She 
is Abby W. May’s mother. She reared a 
large family, devoted her mature years to 
helping free the slaves, and now, herself 
still a disfranchised woman, and nearing a 
hundred years, asks for the sacred right to 
the batlot which all men enjoy without ask- 
ing. And this is Massachusetts! 1. s. 
or — 
MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 

ENGLAND. 





In addition to the letter of Hon. Jacob 
Bright, M. P., published two weeks ago, 
we have just received three more, one from 
Miss Lydia E. Becker, of Manchester, one 
from Mrs. Lucas (sister of John and Jacob 
Bright), and one from Mrs. Alice Scatcherd 
of Leeds. The letter of Miss Becker is ad- 
dressed to Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, that of Mrs. Lucas is to Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, and that of Mrs. Scatcherd is 
in reply to our enquiry addressed to Mrs. 
Lucas. We commend these three convinc- 
ing letters to the candid consideration of 
our Legislature. 

LEYTER FROM MRS. LUCAS, 


7 CHARLOTTE St., BEDFoRD SQuarRE, ) 
Lonpon, W. C., 12 mo., 3ist., ’81. § 

Dear Lucy Sroni:—Miss Becker will 
forward you particulars with greater ease 
than 1 should be able to do. I have gath- 
ered some interesting facts from Mrs. Olivia 
Scatcherd of Leeds. This lady is a very en- 
ergetic worker among us. Her testimony 
of the success of the municipal franchise is 
very valuable. She feels that her letter 
with respect to herself is rather too person- 
al, but she gives me leave to use it in any 
way which seems best for thecause. I ven- 
ture to forward a copy of it to you, so that 
you may extract parts which may be likely 
to help you in Massachusetts. 

mf good brother, whose opinions are as 
much respected and valued on your side the 
Atlantic as on this, has often told the work- 
ing men that the franchise is the most edu- 
cating thing they can possess. This truth 
is being veritied year by year in our munic- 
ipal elections, as women of all classes have 
proved by the growth of their intelligence 
in voting, whereas there is now, in the 
largest proportion of the local elections, an 
advance in liberal returns. In one town 
(Lewis), which has this year (1881) been 
newly incorporated, and where there is no 
school board, the women have given mark- 
ed contradiction to the frequent asser- 
tion that women do not desire the franchise, 
by more than two thirds of the women 





householders registering their votes at the 
first municipal election. 

1t is now twelve years since the munici- 
pal franchise was granted to us; this and 
the school board vote and the position 
given to women on that board, have im- 
mensely raised the position of women. 
With us, this franchise question has made 
very great progress generslly during the 
past twelve months, There 1s an evident 
awakening among those who have been too 
long sheltered by ignorance and by religious 
ideas that women have no place in politics, 
to the conviction that the laws relating to 
women are unjust and oppressive, and that 
the direct influence of the franchise is need- 
ed to relieve them of all that is possible of 
the burdens under which they at present 
exist. 

The fact that our Parliament, during the 
last session, passed the Scotch Municipal 
Franchise Act, in favor of women, ought 
to have the most telling effect on a Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. 

Hoping that these simple statements may 
be of some use in the extra efforts you are 
making, and with very kind regards to you 
and your executive, 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
Marcarer Lucas. 


LETTER FROM MISS LYDIA E. BECKER. 


MANCHESTER, Jan. 6, 1882. 
Wm. I. Bowditch, Hsq., President Massachu- 
sett Woman Suffrage Association. 

DeAR Sirn:—You ask for information re- 
epecting the municipal franchise in Eng- 
land. 

Local government in England and Wales 
is constituted in districts under various 
forms of government. 

1. Parishes governed by vestries. In 
these districts the vestrymen are elected 
every year by the rate-payers, male or fe- 
male. 

2, By commissioner elected under local 
acts of Parliament, or under the provision 
of general acts, such ag the public health 
act of 1848. These acts may be extended 
to any district that petitions for it. All 
rate-payers, male or female, may vote for 
commissioner, and in many cases the num- 
ber of votes is increased according to the 
amount of rates paid. ‘Thus an owner may 
have as many as six votes if the property 
is of large amount; and an occupier also 
may have six. So if the same person is 
owner and occupier of alarge property, that 
person can give twelve votes. 

3. By municipal corporations, under the 
municipal corporation acts of 1835-68. Un- 
der the original act of 1835, the town coun- 
cillors were elected by the male persons 
who were rate-payers. By the amended act 
of 1868 the restriction was removed, and 
every rate-payer, man or woman, votes for 
councillors. But each rate-payer has one 
vote only, however large the amount for 
which he or she is rated. 

In 1869, the number of municipal bor- 
oughs in England and Wales was 220. Since 
then many other districts have petitioned 
for a charter Of incorporation, so that the 
number of municipal boroughs in England 
and Wales will be near 300. In municipal 
boroughs a list of all persons entitled to 
vote is printed by the authorities and placed 
in a public place. Then any person not on 
the list, who believes that he ought to be 
there, can claim, and his case is heard by 
the revising barrister who decides whether 
the claim is good. Any person whose name 
is on the list can serve notice of objection 
to any other person who he thinks is not 
entitled to vote, and the case is similarly 
decided by the barrister. The list, when 
revised, is printed and published, and be- 
comes the authorized list of electors for all 
elections that take place that year. 

From this you wiil perceive that when 
the municipal franchise was given to women 
in 1869, they had no trouble or responsibili- 
ty about getting registered. Their names 
were put on the list by the overseers, the 
same as those of the men. I did not know 
myself that I was an elector for Manches- 
ter city council, till I received the letters 
from the candidates asking me for my 
vote. 

The proportion of women to men elec- 
tors may be taken on an average as one 
woman to six men. In Manchester it is 
about oneto five; in Bath one to four; or 
even in some places one to three. 

So far as can be ascertained, the women 
vote io equal proportion to men. I send 
you a table containing statistical informa- 
tion. 

Since the passing of the ballét act in 
1871 we have been unable to obtain any 
authentic information as to the compara- 
tive number of women who vote. Munici- 
pal elections are usually contested on polit- 
ical grounds. Candidates are put up by 
the Liberal or Conservative parties, and 
the result is usually reckoned as a party 
triumph. Thus women are only brought 
out in political centers through the munici- 
pal vote. In some places it is believed 
that women have given a decided prepon- 
derance to the Conservative or Tory party. 
On the other hand there are some places 
which have returned Tory members to 
Parliament, men only voting, and liberal 
members to the council or the school 
board where both men and women voted. 
Lately at Leeds, the Conservatives had 
put up a candidate who did not command 
the respect of women, A friend of mine 
went to the local Liberal caucus, and ask- 
ed why they did not put up a betterman? 
She was informed that the Tories were so 
strong in that ward that it was no use 
contesting it. 

“You have forgotten the women” said 
my friend, and she promised that if they 
would find a good man, she would work 
up the women electors and carry him. 
They did so, and my friend Mrs. Scatch- 
erd held meetings of the women and 
worked so well that their candidate was 
carried by a triumphant majority. 

As October comes round 1 take care to 
organize and attend as many meetings of 
women electors as possible. Whenever 
there is a contest in Manchester we invite 
the women by postal card. I send you 
some printed matter, from which you may 
be able to extract further information. 

The municipal franchise was extended to 
women in Scotland by an act passed last ses- 





sion, which came into operation with the 
pesent year. The electoral lists will this 
year, therefore, include women, and in No- 
vember next Scotch women will use the 
municipal vote for the first time. 

The vote is not yet open to women in Ire- 
land, but the bill for amending the munici- 
pal franchise in Ireland, which has been for 
several sessions before Parliament, extends 
it to women, and will probably pass before 
long. 

With best wishes for your success in 
your endeavors to raise the status of women 
in Massachusetts to the level attained by 
their trans-atlantic sisters, lam, yours faith- 
fully, Lypra E. Becker. 


LETTER FROM MRS, SCATCHERD., 


27 Virarta Roap, LEEps. } 
Dec. 27, 1881. ‘ 

My Dear Mrs. Lucas:—The question 
asked by your American friends is indeed a 
wide one, and so far as I see, the materials 
wherewith to answer it do not exist. There 
are no published figures or facts relating to 
it beyond the mere numbers of women vot- 
ers in each borough. Here they number 
6600, (if not more,) and for the last seven 
years I have done my best to find out how 
many voted, especially in the November 
election, for members of the town council. 
Considerably more than half go to the poll, 
and wherever any pains are taken in any 
special board to interest women in munici- 
pal matters, two thirds of the women vot- 
ers in that ward have voted. 

So long ago as 1873 I began to give short 
and very plain addresses to women on ‘‘the 
meaning of the town votes,” when elections 
drew near. At first I went to their own 
houses, where ‘‘two or three” were gath- 
ered together by invitation. Soon the real 
and growing interest in the question caused 
me to take a school room and advertise the 
meetings. Then the Leeds Liberal Associ- 
ation, seeing the importance of the work, 
asked me to address women’s meetings ar- 
ranged by them, and now every year Il am 
busily engs ged the last week in October in 
different wards of our town; afternoons as 
well as evenings. I do not speak in be- 
half of any liberal candidate; that is clearly 
understood. I merely give an address, 
showing the women that their votes mean 
good or bad government of the town, good 
or bad gas, water, drainage, etc., etc. But 
I always insist on having the guardian, or 
alderman of that ward in the chair, ana al- 
so that the Liberal candidates shall them- 
selves come and address the women; with- 
out this 1 will not give an address. Our 
meetings are always earnest and lively, and 
often ‘‘crowded.”’ Women _household- 
ers come in fair numbers, as they each re- 
ceive an invitation by postal card, but 
wives and young women also attend, for 
all see that the questions dealt with con- 
cern us all, and have good iufiuence over 
husbands and sons, 

i can safely say that the omen house- 
holders whom I have met in Leeds are, as a 
rule, most steady, respectable women; to 
whom the greater franchise might be en- 
trusted. Many women I know in one of 
our poorest wards, refuse rides in cabs, 
however cold the day, because **they stop 
so often at public houses.” Now, “a ride 
ina coach” is a treat to these poor souls, 
and I do value this sign of their wish to do 
right, and very highly indeed also the refu- 
sal of many to take even ‘‘one glass,” and 
this in the poorest quarter of the town. Af- 
ter every address in this ward, I have al- 
ways been eagerly invited aguin to give a 
temperance address, and that is a good 
sign that these women want to be steady 
and good citizens. 

The influence of women voters here is 
beginning to be felt; and has been openly 
felt on the question of public baths, which 
they do want, and on public wash-houses, 
which they don’t want;—also as to chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, better gas, and slaugh- 
ter houses, and inspection of meat. I trust 
their influence will soon be felt on the po- 
lice question, too. 

In York, there is a ‘Woman’s Liberal 
Association,” which works up women at 
city elections, with good result! 

Scarborough is moving—and the candi- 
dates there see the positive need of educat- 
ing their numerous women householders. 
At Bradford, in October, 1881, men were 
utterly incredulous as to ‘‘respectable’”’ wo- 
men voting. But we went to work—in the 
right way,—and the result was that 1500 
splendid women came to our meeting, and 
in our ward the Liberals own that the 
women won them the election. 

I shall move in Halifax next November. 
As ministers of religion take a deeper inter- 
est in school board elections than in any 
other local ones, women know about them, 
and vote well, coming out in large numbers. 

It is impossible to find out how many wo- 
men vote. The returning officers may not 
tell anything. My husband is every year in 
charge of a polling booth. He says the wo- 
men vote quietly and quickly, and always 
come neatly attired, feeling the occasion 
important; and they vote early too. 

I cannot do more than give you these 
personal experiences, and hope they may be 
of use. Yours faithfolly, 

ALICE SCATCHERD. 
—e@e ——--— 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN SCOTLAND. 
22 Berners Sr., Lonpon, W. } 
Jan. 1, 1882. ‘ 

Dear Mrs. Stone:--We rejoice to hear 
that in the New Yeara determined effort 
will be made to induce the Massachusetts 
Legislature to pass Municipal Suffrage for 
women. To-day is an important day for 
us; for to-day the Municipal Franchise Act 
for Scotland, which Parliament passed last 
session, becomes law. Next election all 
Scotch women householders and burgesses 
will be able to vote. Dr. Cameron, M. P. 
for Glasgow, carried it through the Com- 
mons, and the Earl of Camperdown through 
the House of Lords. 

The bill received no opposition worth re- 
cording. The Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
on Dec. 28, said ‘‘he congratulated the wo- 
men ratepayers of Scotland on having se 





cured this concession.”’ I trust that by this 
time next year, you will be able to chron- 
icle the same victory. Yours sincerely, 

CAROLINE A, Bias. 
—o> oe —___— 


TO FRIENDS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 1N 
KANS 


Having occasionally a desire to reach 
those in my own State who believe in Uni- 
versal Suffrage, I should be gratified if 
friends of the reform who may see this no- 
tice, would communicate with me, at least to 
the extent of sending me their names. We 
might thus know our own strength, and 
form a basis for possible organization. 

W. H. Carrourn. 

State University, Lawrence, Kan, 
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MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell commenced 
her meetings Thursday, Jan. 12, at Milford, 
where the attendance was good. 

On Friday, Jan. 13, she spoke at Mendon. 
A storm prevailed all day, but ceased at 
night, and a much larger audience gathered 
than had been expected. 

Ono Saturday, Jan. 14, at Uxbridge, the 
meeting was well attended and made doubly 
interesting by questions from the audience, 
Many persons, both ladies and gentlemen, 
expressed their pleasure that they had such 
a meeting, and hoped for another one in the 
near future. 

On Sunday night, Jan. 15, at Northbridge, 
the meeting was in the Friend’s Meeting 
House,which was filled with attentive hear- 
ers. There were present, people from Men- 
don and Uxbridge. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 17, at Hubbardston, 
the meeting was opened with singing, and 


by prayer by the Rev. C, H. Vinton. Here 
also, the attendance was good. Sympathy 


for and interest in the cause was manifested. 
On Wednesday, Jan. 18, at Barre, the 
old friends of the cause came out to greet 
the speaker, also many new ones, some 
saying they had never attended a mecting 
of the kind hefore. The ladies of Barre 
met on Thursday afternoon to take steps 
to organize an ecucational club, to prepare 
themselves to vote intelligently when they 
have a chance to do so, 
Six meetings have been held this week, 
of which an account will appear heareafter. 
The meetings of Mrs. Campbell will con- 
tinue, as announced in the JourNAL. 
Lectures are arranged as follows: At 
North New Salem, Jan. 27; New Salem, 
Jan. 28; North Prescott, Jan. 29; North 
Dana, Jan. 30; Petersham, Jan. 31; Athol, 
Feb. 1; Ovange, Feb. 3; Royalston, Feb. 4; 
South Royalston, Feb, 6; Baldwinsville, 
Feb. 8 L. 8. 
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WELL DONE LEXINGTON! 


The town of Lexington, in which the 
first gun was fired for American independ- 
ence. is still true to the principle of the con- 
sent of the governed. A Woman Suffrage 
petition signed by seventy-eight citizens, all 
residing in the eastern part of the town, was 
received last week. accompanied by the fol- 
lowing interesting letter: 

East LEXINGTON, Jan. 17, 1882. 

Mrs. Lucy Srone:—The names on the 
enclosed paper are from East Lexington 
only. Every person to whom I presented 
the petition, with the exception of two, 
seemed pleased to give me their names. I 
rejoice that the auguries for the future of 
our cause are to day so encouraging. The 
addresses of the late meeting given in this 
week’s WoMAN’S JOURNAL, and also the 
notices in the Zvanscript,are very inspiriting 
to those interested in the great work. . . 

Truly yours, Saran MILLer. 
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WEST NEWTON WOMEN’S CLUB. 


An extra session of the Club was held at 
the residence of Mrs. Henry F. King, on 
the 28th ult. The members having liberty 
to invite friends, about one hundred were 
present. 

Miss Ellen Hyde, principal of the State 
Normal School at Framingham, gave her 
Chatauqua address on ‘‘Formation of Char- 
acter.” To say that the lecture was appre- 
ciated is the best compliment that can be 
given the audience. A discussion followed, 
participated in by Rev. J. H. Patrick, Hon. 
J. W. Dickenson, Mr. N. T. Allen, Mr. 
Edward P. Bond, Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, Mr. Edward B. Drew, and others, 
and during a social half hour somo fine 
music was rendered by the host, Mr. King. 

The regular meeting was held January 
13, at the residence of Mrs. William E, 
Sheldon, at 3 o’clock P. M. The weather 
was very inclement, but about twenty-five 
were present to hear a lecture by Mrs. El 
len H. Richards, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on ‘‘Chemistry in. the Household.” 
The audience were well repaid in having 
the privilege of learning so much. All 
Mrs. Richards’s suggestions seemed those 
we most needed in our individual experi- 
ence of housekeeping. At the close of the 
lecture every one had a question ready, and 
the hour for closing came well-nigh being 
forgotten. 

A number of our ladies wish to forma 
class to take a few lessons under Mrs. 
Richards’s instruction, and we hope that 
many outside the Club will avail themselves 
of the privilege also. M. A. C. 

West Newton, Jan. 16, 1881. 





NOT MUCH DIFFERENCE. 

In Panihatti, Bengal, a woman’s clothes 
ignited as she was lighting a fire. The 
flames could have been easily extinguished 
by personsin an adjoining room, if an alarm 
had been given. But the rules of caste 
‘would have been violated if the woman’s 
shrieks had reached the ears of the adult 
male members of the household, and so the 
woman stoically suffered herself to burn to 
death. 

Inthe United States women bear in si- 
lence the great wrong of disfranchisement, 
and of unequal laws. Custom, cruel as the 
rule of caste, silences women who know and 
feel the hurt. But to cry out, and demand 
the relief the ballot would give, would 
make them unwomanly in the eyes of Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps, and the world of men 
whom he represents, Hence they endure 
in silence, or even affirm that they ‘have 
all the rights they want.” In the Memphis 
Appeal is a communication signed by An- 
nie T. Anderson, which contains the follow- 
ing item: 

When Dell Wright, of Otsego County, 
Michigan, got his lawyer to issue a replevin 
to return his bride to his bed and board 
when she ran away from him, going to the 
home of her parents, he only executed the 
laws of his State. If an animal had es- 
caped from his inclosure and his neighbor 
had given it shelter, he would have served 
an attachment to return his property, just 
the same as this to deliver his wife against 
her will to his ‘‘protection.” Mr. Wright, 
according to the Saginaw papers, took oath 
before the magistrate that his wife was 
valued at $100, as his chattel. This in the 
year 1881, and not south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, either. No wonder Senator 
Vest fears that the society and religion that 
preaches ‘‘subjection in all things” will be 
revolutionized. Woman Suffrage will al- 
low the wife to own herself, as the once 
colored slave who now can havea seat in 
Congress, owns himself by right of citizen- 
ship. 

Caste in the old worle and custom in the 
new, leaves women to be burned or return- 
ed to nameless horrors, but they must not 
vote to make the laws better. L. 8. 


ome 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association held in 
Washington last week reports a good 
attendance, with persons present from 
fourteen States. Senators Vest, Blake, etc., 
who opposed the motion of Senator Hoar 
for a speclal committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, were notified that their arguments 
would be reviewed on Wednesday after- 
noon, and these gentlemen were invited to 
attend and defend themselves. Mrs. Stan- 
ton was to reply tothe remarks of Senator 
Vest, Miss Anthony to Senator Beck, Mrs. 
Gage to Senator Bayard, and Miss Phebe 
Cousins to Senator Morgan’s resolution in 
regard to the disfranchisement of women in 
Utah. 

On Friday, after the convention, the se- 
lect committee of the Senate on Suffrage 
gave a hearing toa large number of mem- 
bers of the Convention, including Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Saxon, Mrs. Hooper, Mrs. Gou- 
gar, Mrs. M. Joslyn Gage, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. 
H. E. Shattuck and Mrs. L. B, Colby. The 
committee then adjourned to the next day, 
when they were addressed by Mrs. Stanton 
and Phoebe Cousins. ‘The speech of Mrs. 
Stanton was said to have been ‘‘especially 
elaborate and forcible.” 

A resolution offered by Senator George, 
of Mississippi, was adopted by the commit- 
tee, thanking the ladies for their attendance 
and for the able and instructive addresses 
they made, and assuring them that the com- 
mittee ‘‘will give to the subject of Woman 
Suffrage that careful and impartial consid- 
eration which its grave importance de- 
mands.” 

Mrs. M. A. P. Filley, now of North Ha- 
verhill, N. H., but formerly of Missouri, 
desiring to help the canse, sent a tub of Al- 
derney butter of her own making, to be 
sold for the benefit of the Suffrage cause. 
Altogether the meeting seems to have been 


successful. L. 8. 
——-—_—-- e®e — ---—. 
NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will hold its annual convention at 
Chickering Hall, Fifth avenue and 18th 
street, on Wednesday afternoon, February 
ist, and during three sessions on Thursday, 
February 2d. 

The great success of School Suffrage in 
that State, the large number of women who 
have, under the new law, voted intelligent- 
ly, and the many good school officers, both 
men and women, chosen by their ballots, 
prove conclusively that when the fnll right 
of Suffrage is secured to the women of New 
York they will exercise their new freedom 
well and wisely; while the surprising gain 
in the Assembly last winter in securing a 
vote of 59 ayes to 55 nays on the bill to Pro- 
hibit the Disfranchisement of Women Citi- 
zens, and the growth of public sentiment in 
favor of this much needed reform, all show 
that the day of woman’s enfranchisement is , 
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close at hand, and that united effort will do 
much to secure immediate success. 

Letters containing information and con- 
tributions of money are earnestly solicited, 
and may be sent to the president, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, 163 East 49th street, New 


York. 
~7oe 


WOMAN’S CLUB OF CAIRO, ILLINOIS. 

On Thursday afternoon, Jan. 12, from 
three to s1x o’clock, the Woman’s Club and 
Library Association of Cairo, Lilinois, was 
tendered a reception and lunch at the resi- 
dence of the secretary, Mrs. Isabella Laning 
Candee. A most entertaining paper upon 
the Yorktown Centennial, was read, vari- 
ous toasts and sentiments presented and ap- 
propriately responded to, and some fine 
music rendered, after which the company 
enjoyed a delightful lunch and social con- 
versation. The entertainment was termi- 
nated by an hour spent in examining and 
discussing a large number of rare engrav- 
ings, paintings and photographs of foreign 
views. 

The study class of the club expects soon 
to begin the Short History of Art, by Miss 
De Forrest, as the basis of a course on art. 
In the principal daily paper of the city and 
county, the Cairo Bulletin, the Association 
has a weekly column, successfully edited 
by the different members of the club in ro- 
tation. A very important step has just been 
taken by the members, who are in strong 
hopes of bringing it to a successful issue. 
A proposition has been submitted to the 
City Council, to donate to the city of Cairo, 
as the basis of a free public library and 
reading room, the valuable library of the 
Association numbering about 1600 volumes; 
{gathered eutirely by the voluntary exer- 
tions of the members of the Association) and 
asking for the levy of the tax of one mill on 
the dollar, allowed by the State law of Illi- 
nois, for its support and maintenance. 

The Association does not propose to lose 
its interest in, or give up its control of the 
library,and makes the condition of such do- 
nation, the appointment by the mayor and 
council of four women as trustees or the 
board of nine required by law for the man- 
agement of a free, public library. Every 
indication now points to favorable action 
by the council, in which event the Woman's 
Club and Library Association wil. have the 
satisfaction and proud distinction of having 
founded inCairo, a free public library and 
reading room. C. 

Cairo, Jit. 

——- —— emo — 
CHU RCHILL-MEMORIAL LECTURES. 

It will be pleasant to many readers of this 
JOURNAL to know that the memory of Eliz- 
abeth K. Churchill is to be kept green in 
the city where she devoted so muny of her 
precious years to the advancement of wo- 
men. The Providence Journal says: 

It will be remembered that among many 
other good works, for which our city was 
indebted to Elizabeth K. Churchill, was a 
course of lectures, instituted year before 
last, and maintained to the time of her 
death last year, for the benefit of such wo- 
men as have but few, if any opportunities 
for personal improvement. The, ability and 
experience of trained physicians were enlist- 
ed for the purpose of preserting, in familiar 
talks, the vital truths of physiology and hy- 
giene, now so generally neglected, if not un- 
known. ‘*The Training of Children and the 
Responsibilities of Motherhood” were 
among the themes considered, several of 
them by Mrs. Churchill herself. The 
fact that as these lectures progressed all 
classes of women were found attending 
them, is the best possible proof of their gen- 
eral value. We can but think, therefore, 
that the women’s club has acted wisely in 
deciding to continue them in the spirit of 
their projector; and we doubt if our citizens 
could establish any more fitting memorial to 
Mrs. Churchill, than a permanent course 
of this nature would be. The opening 
lecture of the season was given by Caro- 
line E. Hastings, M. D., Professor of 
Anatomy in Boston University. Her sub- 
ject, illustrated by diagrams, was ‘The 
Mechanism of the Foot, and why French 
Heels are Injurious.” 
——_—_0@e 


“HUXLEY ON INFERIORITY OF WOMEN.” 











‘Suppose, for the sake of argument, we ac- 
cept the inequality of the sexes as one of 
nature’s immutable laws; call it a fact that 
women are inferior to men in mind, morals 
and physique, concede all that the labored 
arguments of scientists and theologians 
have sought to prove. How or why should 
this settle or materially affect the subject of 
so-called Woman’s Rights? Would such 
inferiority be a valid reason for denying to 
wonen freedom and opportunity to improve 
and employ whatever talents they may pos- 
sess? Would it even be a sufficient reason 
for refusing them representation in a gov- 
ernment like ours, where neither ‘‘race, col- 
or nor previous condition of servitude” 
precludes citizenship? On the contrary, 
would not this very inferiority be a reason 
why every advantage should be given the 
weaker sex, not only for its own good but 
for the highest development of the race?” 

This is the ground taken by Huxley in 
one of his ‘‘Lay Sermons,” which he illus- 
trates by the case of the negroes; an inferi- 
or race, as some think, but not the less en- 
titled to rights and privileges. While Mr. 
Huxley says: ‘‘The big chests, the massive 
brains, the vigorous muscles and stout 





frames of the best men will carry the day 
whenever it is worth their while to contest 
the prizes of life with the best women;” he 
also says, that ‘‘Women were meant neither 
to be men’s guides nor their playthings, but 
their comrades, their fellows und their 
equals, so far as nature puts no bar to this 
equality,” and from this condition of things, 
he argues, in marked contrast to more nar- 
row-minded inen: 

Emancipate girls. Recognize the fact that 
they share the senses, perceptions, feelings, 
reasoning powers, and emotions of boys, 
and that the mind of the average girl is less 
different from that of the average boy than 
the mind of one boy from that of another, 
so that whatever argument justifies a given 
education for all boys justifies its applica- 
tion to girls as well. So far from impos- 
ing artificial restrictions upon the acquire- 
ment of knowledge by women, throw every 
facility in this way... Nay, if obvious 
practical difficulties can be overcome, let 
those women who feel inclined to do so, 
descend into the gladiatorial arena of life. 

Let them, if they so please, become 
merchants, barristers, politicians. Let them 
have a fair field, but let them understand as 
a necessary correlative that they can have 
no favor. Let nature alone sit high above 
the lists and judge the prize. 

This is all that the most pronounced ad- 
vocates of equal rights have ever asked. 
We consider it no humiliation to be told 
that no woman could ever rival Shakspeare, 
inasmuch as he has not yet found a peer 
among men. When intellectual giants are 
so rare, we can find excellent company on 


a lower plane! 
AE. Dickinson. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
—_ - +> « —___—. 


QUIET WOMEN VS. NOISY DECLAIMERS, 


‘Work for Women,” an article published 
originally in the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Zimes, 
and republished recently in our Watertown 
daily paper, deserves criticism. 

It says: ‘‘Woman’s sphere of work has 
not been extended by noisy declaimers of 
Woman’s Rights; but by quiet, unobtrusive 
women prominent in society.” The author 
did not define the degree of quietalluded to, 
but itis fanciful to suppose that any one 
possessed of a quantity of qguéetus worth 
mentioning, could attain great prominence 
even in society, to say nothing of note- 
worthy reforms which must be animated by 
living and moving forces. ‘‘Quiet unob- 
trusiveness” will do, when the work is set- 
ting type, or washing dishes; but when 
there are difficult extensions to be made 
which require decided changes in the boun- 
dary lines of law and custom, it is of no ac- 
count. Otherwise why do societies employ 
preachers or politicians as their campaign 
orators? 

The fact is that the Michael Molinos of 
Quietism are all dead; that is, the real 
Michaels, who are willing to practice the 
doctrine they profess. We would not like 
to return tothe Romish despotism of the 
seventeenth century, which did not scraple 
to burn poor Molino’s creed before his very 
eyes, but we would like to see all those 
creeds, which a certain class of bigots take 
pains to manufacture or resuscitate for the 
exclusive benefit of women, promptly re- 
duced to dustand ashes. If any man really 
thinks that our representative women are 
‘noisy declaimers,” what must he think of 
representative men, to whose stentorian 
voices, drums, cannons and other loud ac- 
cessories are added by universal consent? 
To say that such women have not pointed 
the way, and been the inspiration of the 
best work done for women, isa mistake. 
Fact is fact, and even those who deny jus- 
tice to the representative women of to-day, 
must admit that Abigail Adams was a wo- 
man as prominent in society a hundred 
years ago asan American woman Can be. 
She wrote rare letters to her husband (the 
president of the nation), entreating him to 
“remember justice to women,”’ and yet jus- 
tice was not done. Then there was Han- 
nah Mather, of the illustrious stock of Cot- 
ton Mather! She recommended the ‘‘not 
too independent style,” which many of the 
present day assure us will succeed the best. 
But still almost nothing was done until our 
brave women of the last half century ig- 
nored such fine methods and distinctions, 
mounted the platform and endured odium 
for the cause. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall says that more 
beneficent changes have been made during 
the last thirty years (which is the period of 
woman’s greatest activity in the equal rights 
movement) than in four hundred years be- 
fore. This does not look much as though 
the quietists or even the cautionists have 
done all the work! Nor have they. The 
men who talk that way, do it from selfish 
or mercenary motives, paralleled only bya 
certain shrewd merchant’s wife, whose 
chief business is to obtrude herself into 
charitable associations designed to benefit 
working women, in order to encourage the 
“poor things” to continue to work for half 
price, knowing that her own gilded cage 
and comfortable nest isto be extra-gilded 
and feathered thereby. 

Fortunately for the credit of kindly and 
intelligent womanhood, such monsters are 
few. The day is past when even rich wo- 
men,—those who are not “ obliged to toil’ 
and who have no talent for public work,— 
wish to see those who do work either with 





hands or brains, in public or private life, 
wronged or insulted. Men who, forreasons 
best known to themselves, wish to flatter 
the rich, prominent, influential, quiet, un- 
obtrusive, untoiling female members of so- 
ciety, will have to invent a more plausible 
method. A preachment on benevolent 
work, with business trickery introduced, 
which becomes clearly apparent in the state- 
ment that *‘females can be hired in stores 
cheaper than males,” is too discouraging, 
especially since it is well known that the 
ordinary male clerk gets barely enough to 
support life. Soit appears, after all, that 
the utmost aim of the quietists is to open 
starvation avenues to female workers, and 
then quietly leave them to fight their way 
through, with bare hands. We hope that 
H. B. Blackwell's excellent article on ‘‘Suf- 
frage and Wages” may be circulated asa 
leaflet with a generous hand among this be- 
nighted quietistic crowd. An attempt to 
credit one class with work which another 
has done is decidedly vicious, 
ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 
Watertown, N. Y. 





~ NOTES AND NEWS 


Massachusetts Suffragists, sendin your 
petitions! 


Woman Suffrage Hearing at the State 
House next Tuesday morning, at 9.30, 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club 
met with Mrs. E. B. Fowler, on Thursday 
evening last. 


Women will soon have a vote beyond 
that for members of the school committee. 
—Salem Register 


We ask the attention of legislators to the 
admirable argument of Wm. 1. Bowditch 
on Municipal Suffrage for womer. 


Gov. Long’s essay on civil service reform 
in the little paper published by the Boston 
association, is timely and worth reading. 


Mr. Bayard’s motion to refer the matter 
of a Woman Suffrage committee to the ju- 
diciary commlttee was defeated, 31 to 27. 

There are two colleges in the United 

States possessing departments of political 
science: Columbia College and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
‘The students of the University of Toron- 
to will emulate the example set by Harvard 
last year, and produce Sophocles’s play of 
**Antigone” in Greek. 


The Ladies’ Lecture Association, of Ko- 
komo, Ind., is making arrangements for a 
serics of lectures. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
will appear in the course. 


The story ‘Sick Headache,” which was 
credited to the New North West in our last 
issue, was originally written by Mrs. Lucia 
G. Runkle for Harper's Bazar, and should 
have been credited to that paper. 


If any one imagines that scripture and St. 
Paul are opposed to Woman Suffrage, let 
him read the Bible argument of Rev. J. W. 
3ashford, on page 26. Religion and reason 
are both on the side of woman’s rights. 


Among over seven hundred convicts in 
the Kansas State Penitentiary there are on- 
ly eight women. Surely this does not ac- 
cord with the theory of anti-suffragists that 
the ratio of good and bad is practically the 
same in the two sexes. 


Will some one, who has the address of the 
silk culture associations of Philadelphia and 
California, confer a favor by sending them 
to this office and thus answer many inquiries? 
Will Mrs. Sarah T. Ingalls of California 
send us her post-office address? 


Newspapers think it ‘‘extraordinary” 
that among the thousand men who attend- 
eda St. Louis hanging from idle curiosity 
the other day there were two women. So 
itis. Even depraved women gencrally set 
mankind a better example.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


My opinion is that any proposition to re- 
turn to the old system of licensing dram- 
shops would be defeated in this State by at 
least 75,000 majority, and if the women 
could vote, the rum power would be buried 
without fear of resurrection.—Gov. St. John 
of Kansas, 


A Canada correspondent of the Signal 
writes: ‘‘We have lost the ‘Scott Act’ in two 
counties, all because two thirds of the Chris- 
tian church were not allowed to register 
their vote. Iam sick of this ‘playiag blind 
man’s buff.’ There is no use; we can never 
in this Province have the desired law until 
the women vote.” 


Gov. St. John, of Kansas, after appoint- 
ing a lady to be a regent of the State Uni- 
versity, promises the State Agricultural Col- 
lege a similar favor. He says that institu- 
tions in which half the students are women 
should not be managed entirely by men. 
Kansas and Massachusetts seem to have the 
most progressive governors in the Union. 


The colored people of Ohio are said to be 
pushing as a test case a suit for damages 
against the Springfield school board, which 
refused to admit a colored child to the 
white school in her district. They have em- 
ployed able counsel, and the alarmed school 
board has asked for pecuniary assistance 
from other boards throughout the State. 
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Four students at Wacousta, Wis., stolea 
farmer's gate. The college faculty con- 
demned them to expulsion, or the alterna- 
tive of whatever punishment the farmer 
might inflict. He sentenced them to chop 
four cords of his wood and deliver it to a 
poor widow. They did it to the music ofa 
band and the plaudits of a crowd that 
watched the operation. 


Some of the women connected with the 
management of the ‘‘Home for Friendless 
Women,” in Leavenworth, Kansas, contem- 
plate the establishment of a training-school 
for domestics. Nowhere in the world is it 
more difficult to get competent help than in 
Kansas. The training-school would stand, 
in relation tothe ‘‘Home,” in some meas- 
ure as a preventive.” 

In arecent notice ef the address of Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz before the New England Wo- 
men’s Club we have unintentionally put 
upon Mrs. Diaz the responsibility of defin- 
ing ‘‘Woman’s Work in the Millennium.” 
The word ‘‘in” should have been ‘‘for.” 
With so much still to do for that’ blissful 
period, Mrs. Diaz thinks we may well leave 
the ‘‘in” to be deiined by the women’s clubs 
of that period. 


Our contemporaries will, no doubt, unite 
with us, in a just and generous freedom 
from envy, in conceding the palm of fore- 
most merit to the Woman’s JouRNAL, of 
Boston. We know of no reform paper ed- 
ited with greater ability. It affords us real 
pleasure to pay this publication the deserved 
tribute of placing it at the head of the list 
of Woman Suffrage papers.— Western Wo- 
man’s Journal. 


New Year's day in Scotland is the great 
festival of the season, and as the bells ring 
in this year they will strike » note of en- 
franchisement for Scotch women in bring- 
ing into operation the Municipal Franchise 
Act of last session. From and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1882, women rate payers will be en- 
titled to be registezed as electors in all mu- 
nicipal burghs, aud next November, when 
the annual elections take place, Woman 
Suffrage will be in full operation. 

A number of prominent colored citizens 
of Arkansas, aftera three days’ consultation 
in Little Rock, have issued a call for a State 
convention of colored men. It is under- 
stood that the conference discussed the al- 
leged Federal office-holding mismanagement 
in Arkansas; that a bitter feeling was mani- 
fested against ex-Senator Clayton and U. 38. 
Marshal Tovans, and that a resolution was 
adopted pledging the support of colored 
voters to an anti-Clayton or anti-Tovans 
ticket. . 


The senate judiciary committce has agreed 
on a bill designed for the suppression of 
polygamy. Its main features are sections 
(based on Mr. Edmunds’s bill) doing away 
with the present requirement for proofs of 
polygamous marriages by providing that 
the act of livingin bigamous relations shall 
be sufficient evidence for conviction, and 
that in prosecutions for bigamy any person 
drawn as a juryman may be challenged on 
the ground that he practises or believes in 
polygamy as a religious rite, and certain 
new provisions introduced by Senator Lo- 
gan, debarring all polygamists from the 
privileges of voting, service on juries, or 
holding office. 





NOTICE. 


Our stock of OVERCOATS and ULSTERS—row 
marked at the lowest prices that will be made this 
season—is unusually large for January, and may yet 
be selected from to good advantage by gentlemen 
who prefer the class of goods produced by our house. 

Having engaged a certain number of copies of the 
last issue of KING’S HANDBOOK OF BOSTON, 
for complimentary presentation to public libraries 
and societies, we shall also give a copy to each pur- 
chaser of a Winter Overcoat or Ulsterin our Retail 
Clothing Department, until our share of the edition 
is exhausted. The book is a usefnl work of 328 
pages, handsomely printed andbound. It is elegant- 
ly illustrated, and the new table of contents covers 
all public enterprises begun in Boston since the date 
of former editions. As a guide to the city as itis 
to-day, King’s Handbook is indispensable to visitors, 
and of great interest to residents. 








Macullar, Parker &Comp’y, 


400 Washington Street, 


Scissor Sharpened while 

you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 





$ a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
outfit free. Address H. Hatterr & Co. 
Portland, Maine. 





The Barnstable Patriot,and Yarmouth Reg- 
ister, and other Cape Cod papers resent some 
imaginary sneers said to have been uttered 
against Cape Cod women by ‘‘one of the 
speakers” at the recent Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Conventionin this city. Our friends 
have been misinformed. There is no founda- 
tion forthe statement. No invidious or dis- 
paraging allusions were made by any of the 
speakers to the women of the Cape, or to 
any other women. ‘The charge is entirely 
incorrect, and is aninvention of the enemy. 
The women of Cape Cod are the equals of 
the men in every quality which should quali- 
fy a voter. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, ceviews the character and life of 
Daniel Webster with more fairness and 
discrimination than any speaker at the re- 
cent celebration. Yet Mr. Lodge shows his 
disregard of the rights of women and of 
moral questions by devoting twenty words 
to the charge of licentiousness, a fewshort 
sentences to that of drunkenness, but a 
whole column of earnest denunciation to 
Webster’s habit of levying blackmail in the 
shape of ‘‘contributions.” Mr. Lodge 
should learn, if he does not know, that the 
giver of ‘‘contributions” is morally on a 
level with him who receives them. 

Edward Everett Hale said a good word in 
the Advertiser last week for Bates College, 
at Lewiston, Maine, which admits both 
sexes. He says: ‘‘The managers of the 
college are now seeking—not $20,000 a year 
—but a modest endowment which will give 
to them perhaps a quarter of that sum for 
the education of a class of men and women 
who have proved to be the very sinew of 
our republic, and will prove to be such. 
The economy, the freedom from bigotry, 
and the far-sighted good sense with which 
they have administered their college in the 
past, are good securities for the friends of 
education in assisting them for the future.” 
Here is a good opportunity to aid in pro- 
moting a worthy co-educaticnal institution.” 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WHITE ISLAND LIGHT. 


BY_LITA BARNEY SAYLES. 
Over the waters appeareth to me 
A trailing ray from the light-house tower, 
Like a gleam of tae light that cometh free 
When eyes are opened to Heaven's dower. 


Bat the flash of brightness from o'er the wave, 
Resembling a pathway of strength so fair, 

Would serve me false, if I sought to roam; 
Azd the boatman's valor must take me there, 


But the ray from the towers on the “other side” 
Shines into my spirit and makes it blest; 

It draws me up by its heavenly glow, 
And lulls the worries of life to rest. 


It lights the way for my wandering feet, 
Gives pro:muse of glories beyond these bars, 
Reminds me well of the joys that wait 
In the lovely country above she stars. 


So I tread my way witha patient tread, 
And I wait the promise prefigured to me 
In thy pleasant token, O light-house tower!— 
Thy stream of beauty from over the sea. 
—IJsles of Shoals, N. H. 


oe 


MIDWINTER. 
BY W. J. LINTON. 
Midwinter comes tomorrow, 
My welcome guest to be; 
White-haired, wide-winged sorrow, 
With Christmas gifts for me. 
Thy angel, God! I thank Thee atill. 
Thy will be done,—Thy better will! 
1 thank Thee, Lord!—the whiteness 
Of winter on my heart 
Shall keep some glint of brightness, 
Though sun and stars depart. 
Thon smilest on the snow; Thy will 
Is dread and drear, but lovely still. 
—— ee 


THE FLOWN BIRD. 








[From the Japanese.] 

The maple leaves are whirled away; 

The depths of the great pines are stirred; 
Night settles on the sullen day, 

As in its nest the mountain bird. 
My wandering feet go up and down, 
And back and forth from town to town, 
Through the lone woods and by the sea, 
To find the bird that fled from me; 
I followed and I follow yet,— 
I have forgotten to forget. 


My heart goes back, but I go on, 
Through summer heat and winter snow; 
Poor heart! we are no longer one, 
We are divided by our woe. 
Go to the nest I built and call, -- 
She may be hiding after all,— 
The empty nest, if that remains, 
And leave me in the long, long rains; 
My sleeves with tears are always wet— 
I have forgotten to forget, 


Men know my story, but not me; 
For such fidelity, they say, 
Exists not—such a man as he 
Exists not in the world to-day. 
If his light bird hath flown the nest, 
She is no worse than all the rest; 
Constant they are not—only good 
To bill and coo, and hatch the brood, 
He has but one thing to regret,— 
He has forgotten to forget. 


All day I see the ravens fly, 

I hear the sea-birds scream all night; 
The moon goes up and down the sky, 

The sun comes in with ghostly light; 
Leaves whirl, white flakes about me blow— 
Are they spring- blossoms, or the snow? 
Only my hair! Good bye, my heart, 

The time for us has come to part; 
Be atill! you will be happy yet, 
For death remembers to forget. 








HER STONY HEART. 

It was on the occasion of a meeting of 
the sewing circle, which was held that week 
at Miss Keziah Fletcher's, that the fruitful 
subject of Mrs. Denton’s peculiarities was 
brought up for about the fortieth time. All 
the members, with the exception of the min- 
ister’s wife, were present, and every one of 
them had something to say of the poor wo- 
man whose strange ways had caused her 
to become quite acuriosily in Brierville. 

‘It’s my opinion such people are best left 
alone,” said Mrs. Prudence Randall, as she 
bit off her thread a little spitefully. 

“She's been a disgrace to the town ever 
since she lived in it,” said Miss Paulina 
Cowan. ‘‘I must confess thatI haven’t any 
patience with such queer ways.” 

‘Poor thing! She’s seen a sight of troub- 
le,” said Miss Keziah, who was ever ready 
to pour oil on the troubled waters. ‘‘First, 
her husband died of delirium tremens—” 

“Worthless sot! She’d oughter have 
been pleased to death to get rid of him,” 
interrupted Miss Mattie Baker, throwing 
her scissors on the table near her with con- 
siderable noise. ‘‘You won’t get no pity 
for her out of that, Miss Keziah ” 

‘*Then she lost her two little girls with 
scarlet fever,” continued Miss Keziah, un- 
heeding the interruption, ‘‘and only a year 
later her second boy died of the typhoid. 
She'd only one child left then, and that was 
her oldest boy. She set so much store by 
him; I remember seeing her look at him 
once as if she worshiped the very ground 
he trod on, and—” 

“'That’s it,” replied Mrs. Bliss, whose 
husband was one of the ‘“‘pillars” in the 
eburch. ‘‘She thought more of him than. 
she did of her salvation, and he was taken 
*rom her that her hard heart might be soft- 
ened.” 

‘But it seems harder than ever,” said Mrs. 
Randall. ‘She won’t listen to words of 
comfort, nor anything else. No one can 


here went to her and told her how we were 
all born to pass under the rod which chast 
eneth, and that her Edgar had been called 
from the evil to come. What d'ye think 
Mrs. Denton did? She rose up like a fury 
and told Paulina she preferred to be left 
alone.” 

“Yes,” giggled Miss Cowan, hysterically. 
‘She'd rather have my room than my com- 
pany, any day. Howsomever, I don’t bear 
her no hard feelin’s. I done what I could 
for her.” 

‘The minister’s wife didn’t get no better 
treatment,” said Miss Baker. ‘‘She sat in 
Miss Denton’s shanty most an hour taikin’ 
of the mysterious ways of Providence, an’ 
everything being for our good, an’ all flesh 
being grass, an’ so on. An’ Miss Denton, 
she never spoke a word from first to last, 
but lay on the sofy with her eyes shet an’ 
never even said good-bye when Mrs, Bounce 
went away. Sech impertinence! An’ when 
I went there too. 1 didn’t want to be be- 
hind the rest of the folks in doing my duty. 
I told her about these afflictions bein’ sent 
for our good, an’ she must bow her neck to 
the burden. She laughed at me! yes, she 
done just that.” 

“She wouldn’t even see me,” said Mrs. 
Peckham, a tall, sharp-featured woman 
with a shrill voice. ‘‘I saw her at the win- 
dow, but she wouldn’t open the door, no 
matter how loud I knocked. But I scatter- 
ed tracts all down the front walk, and I 
hope they did her good.” 

‘Miss Keziah, you ain’t been, I believe,” 
said Miss Baker. ‘‘Well, don’t go; it’s time 
wasted. Her heart's as hard as a stun,” 
“No,” said Miss Keziah, laying down her 
work as she spoke. ‘I haven’t been to see 
her. You know I was away to Helmstone 
when her Edgar had the fever, and since 
I’ve been back my rheumatiz has been so 
bad I couldn’t goanywhere. But, now I’m 
a trifle better, I’ll take my turn.” 

‘‘What is the use? What can you do? 
Haven’t we done everything?” chorused the 
other ladies. 

“‘T think I shall ask her to tea,” said Miss 
Keziah, thoughtfully. 

‘‘Ask her to tea,” repeated half a dozen 
astonished listeners. 

‘Yes; none of you tried that, I believe,” 
answered Miss Keziah. 

“She won’t come,” said Mrs. Bliss. 
“Perhaps not; but all the same, it won’t 
do any harm to ask her.” , 

“T hope you'll try to soften her heart and 
bring her to the prayer-meetin’ Thursday 
night,” said Miss Cowan. 

Miss Keziah made no answer; but a pe- 
culiar look crossed her homely, good natur- 
ed face—a look Miss Paulina did not quite 
understand. 

‘*Miss Keziah’! be wise to make no prom- 
ises,” said Mrs. Bliss. ‘‘It stands to reason 
that she won’t succeed where all the rest of 
us have failed. One mightas well talk to a 
stone asto Mrs. Denton.” 

Miss Keziah sighed and bent her eyes 
upon her work. She had known what suf- 
fering was once, and she knew that while 
sorrow and pain softens some natures, it 
hardens and embitters others. 

Mrs. Denton lived entirely alone on the 
outskirts of the village, in a little, old, 
weather-beaten house she had bonght when 
she first came to Brierville, ten years before. 
Weeds grew tall and rank in the yard, the 
sunken steps leading to the door were half 
buried in vines, the well-curb was broken, 
the gate fallen to the ground, in fact, every- 
thing about the place spoke of ruin and de- 
cay. 

“Not avery cheerful place, certainly,” 
muttered Miss Keziah, as, the day follow- 
ing the meeting of the sewing circle, she 
drove up to the widow Denton’s and hitch- 
ed her horse to the tumble-down fence 
which partially enclosed the yard. ‘Now, 
Hetty, you sit right still till 1 confe back, 
and don’t start old Moll.” 

Hetty was a diminutive niece of Miss Ke- 
ziah’s, a golden-haired, blue-eyed child of 
six ycars of age, who had been left to her 
aunt as the sole legacy of an only sister. 
Miss Keziah walked up the grass-grown 
path, and knocked boldly on Mrs, Denton’s 
door. 

Before her knuckles fairly left it the door 
was flung open by Mrs. Denton herself, 
who stood silently regarding her visitor, 
with an expression of resentment and indig- 
nation. 

**How d’ye do, Miss Denton? I’m Miss 
Keziah Fletcher. Perhaps you’ve heard 
tell of me before. I was at Helmstone a 
considerable spell, and since I got back I’ve 
been laid by with the rheumatiz, or I'd 
have called before. I come tosee if you 
would take tea to my house to-night. I'll 
make you comfortable and it’ll be a sort 0’ 
change for you.” 

Mrs. Denton made no reply. She stood 
staring at her visitor as if she had not heard 
her words. Then her eyes wandered to the 
gate, and fell at last upon the spring wagon 
and its small occupant, whose golden curls 
were escaping from the close calico sun- 
bonnet which shielded her pretty face from 
the noonday sun. 

“Ts that your child?” she asked, abrupt- 
ly, but without taking her gaze from Hetty. 
There was a hungry, yearning look in her 
eyes as she spoke, a tremor in her voice. 


Miss Keziah, with virtuous horror in her 


tone. ‘I never was married. The only 
map I ever cared a straw for was drowned 
at sea, and those that cared for me was too 
mercenary in their views. Hetty’s my sis- 
ter Jane’s child. Jane she died at Helm- 
stone some six months back. Come, won't 
you jump into the wagon and go with me? 
I didn’t low to be disap’inted in havin’ you 
to tea, so I made all ready for you.” 

**Yes, I'll come,” said Mrs. Denton, with- 
drawing her gaze from Hetty, who was 
grasping the reins with ludicrous earnest- 
ness, as if the steadiness of old Moll de- 
pended entirely upon her. 

She went into the house and put on an 
old-fashioned straw bonnet and a faded 
black merino shawl. Then she walked 
down the path and climbed into the wagon 
after Miss Keziah, without uttering a word. 

“You forgot to lock your door,” said the 
careful spinster, as she; took the reins from 
Hetty’s little hands. 

A bitter smile curled Mrs. Denton’s lips. 

“T never lock it,” she said; ‘‘there is noth- 
ing in the house worth stealing.” 

The two women jogged along the quiet 
country road, with the child between them, 
Miss Keziah talking on indifferent subjects 
in her kind, sensible, whole-hearted way. 
She did not allude to her visitor’s sorrows, 
nor did she mention the visits paid to the 
lonely cottage by other members of the 
sewing circle. 

A man took the horse when they reached 
Miss Keziah’s farm, which was a mile from 
the centre of the town, and one of the finest 
in the country. It was well cultivated, 
well stocked with fruits of various kinds, 
and its buildings were all comfortable and 
roomy, the house itself being built of stone, 
in a substantial, old-fashioned manner. 

Miss Keziah led the way into her sitting 
room and helped her visitor take off her bon- 
net and shawl. 

‘Have this easy chair, Miss Denton,” she 
said with great cordiality, ‘‘and make your- 
self to home. I’ve got to sce to supper, but 
I guess Hetty kin amuse a spell. Hetty, 
mind you’re good while I’m gone.” 

She left the room and was absent nearly 
half an hour. When she returned Mrs. 
Denton had Hetty on her lap and was tell- 
ing her a fairy story. The first smile the 
poor woman’s face had worn for nearly a 
year, rushed on it as she looked up at Miss 
Keziah’s entrance and said, “She reminds 
me so much of my little Bertha. You can’t 
tell the good it does me just to hold her in 
my arms—they have been empty so long.” 
A decp sigh followed the words. 

“I’m glad she hasn’t bothered you,” said 
Miss Keziah, cheerfully. ‘‘But now come 
in to tea. I guess you're pretty nigh fam- 
ished a-waitin’ for it.” 

A sumptuous repast was in readiness. 
Broiled chicken, cold ham, light biscuit, 
apple, grape, and pumpkin pie, doughnuts, 
pound cake and cookies, composed the bill 
of fare, concluding with every kind of 
sweetmeat and condiment, preserves, pickles, 
honey and cheese. Miss Keziah could not 
have arranged a better feast, had she been 
expecting a bishop to tea instead of the 
poor widow, whose stony heart she wished 
to soften. 

With a cordial smile the spinster motion- 
ed her guest toaseat, and, after putting 
Hetty in a high chair, sat down herself at 
the head of the table and reverently asked 
a blessing. 

‘I didn’t put up as many kinds of pre- 
serves as usual this year,” she observed, as 
she helped Mrs. Denton to plum jelly. ‘I 
ain't the woman | used to be by a long way. 
Rheumatiz do lay hold on my body so! I’m 
in bed or on crutches half my time. I cal- 
kerlate I'll have to give up the farm if I 
don’t mend. I did lot on having Jane hereto 
manage everything for me; but, poor thing, 
the fever carried her off all to once, just as 
she’d got free o’ that ornary husband o’ hers. 
I'd hate to give up though. Jane and me 
was both born here, and I’ve never knowed 
no other home.” 

When supper was over the two women 
walked about the garden, and admired the 
cows as they came leisurely up to the barn- 
yard to be milked. Then Mrs. Denton re- 
marked that it was growing late, and she 
must hurry home. 

‘‘What’s the need of your going?” asked 
Miss Keziah. ‘‘I’ve got four spare rooms, 
and would be glad if they were all full. 
Suppose you stay all night?” 

Mrs. Denton hesitated. She thought of 
her lonely, neglected house, peopled with 
the ghosts of her dead children, and con- 
trasted it with this bright, home-like place, 
where a child’s sweet voice made music. 
“Do stay,” said little Hetty, clinging to 
the visitor’s dress. 

This decided the poor, heart-broken wo- 
man. 

“I will, and I thank you for asking me, 
Miss Keziah. I have not deserved such 
kindness.” 

That night after Hetty had gone to bed, 
the two women sat talking in the large sit- 
ting room, which an open wood fire made 
cheerful and bright. Gradually Mrs. Den- 
ton was led to speak of her children, all 
now resting in their narrow graves in the 
village cemetery. She spoke of their uni- 


said little of her grief at losing them. Her 

voice sounded harsh and strange to Miss 

Keziah, who understood the effort for con- 

trol the poor woman was making. 

‘*Poor soul! you've seen a sight o’ trouble, 
I know,” the spinster said, softly, and she 
put her hands tenderly on those of her 
guest, which were clasped hard together. 

There was deep silence fora few mo- 
ments, unbroken save by the ticking of the 
eight-day clock in the corner. Then sud- 
devly Mrs, Denton threw herself at Miss 
Keziah’s feet and broke into bitter weeping. 
Hoarse sobs tore their way from her breast, 
and her whole frame shook with the vio- 
lence of emotion. The restraint, the self- 
control of years, was broken down. The 
heart burdened for so long found relief at 
last in passionate sobs and cries. 

Miss Keziah said nothing, but tenderly 
stroked away from the hot forehead the 
thick hair grown gray with sorrow. ‘There 
was sympathy in every touch, 

**You are so differeut from the rest,” said 
Mrs. Denton, when at length she had grown 
calm enough to speak. ‘‘The others who 
have come to me have driven me nearly 
mad with their unmeaning advice. Not 
one of them knew what I suffered, no one 
could uaderstand my grief. When my boy, 
my Edgar, the last of all my children, was 
ill, no one came near me—the disease was 
contagious, they said. 1 nursed him alone. 
Alone I saw him die, followed him alone to 
his grave. Could I believe their words of 
sympathy after that? Ah, Miss Keziah, 
words could give you no idea of what I 
have suffered. One by one every joy of my 
life has left me. One by one my children 
were taken from me, until only Edgar was 
left. How Lloved him! How I depended 
on him to atone for all I had suffered! How 
I dreamed over him! Idle dreams, fore- 
shadowing happiness that was never to be 
mine. Then he was taken, and I was left 
to sink into despair. I wanted only to die, 
to join my dear ones, where no suffering 
could ever touch me again. My heart 
yearned for sympathy. I would have wel- 
comed it. But those who came to me came 
because they thought it their duty, not from 
love or kindness. Not one of them asked 
me to her home, or tried to make me forget 
my sorrow in other things. No, they re- 
minded me of them, and preached patience, 
and resignation.” 

‘They acted according to their lights,” 
said charitable Miss Keziah. ‘‘They have 
led easy, pleasant lives, and did not know 
how to deal with sorrow such as yours.” 
“But you knew,” said Mrs. Denton ina 
low voice. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Keziah, ‘‘l know 
because I have suffered, too.” 

They sat talking by the fire until nearly 
midnight, and then retired to rest. Mrs, 
Denton, for the first time since Edgar’s death, 
offered up a silent but earnest prayer before 
she fell asleep. Her heart was no longer 
hardened. 

She did not go back to her cottage the 
next morning as she had expected, for Miss 
Keziah’s rheumatism had been increased by 
her late walk of the previous evening, and 
she was unable to leave her bed. For many 
days she was utterly helpless, and during 
that time was tenderly nursed by Mrs. Den- 
ton, who also made herself generally useful 
in the house, and directed the work upon 
the farm with care and decision. When 
Miss Keziah got well she was so much 
pleased with the way things had been man- 
aged during her enforced idleness, that she 
made a proposition to Mrs. Denton. 
‘Suppose you take the place of my sister 
Jane,” she said, ‘‘and stay right along with 
me. I need somebody, as you see; and 
what’s the use of both of us living lonely 
when we can be company for each other as 
well as not? You'd take a deal of comfort 
in Hetty, too. I believe you love her now 
most as well as I do.” 

“She seems like my own little Bertha 
come back to me,” said Mrs. Denton. ‘‘But 
oh, Miss Keziah, I ought not to accept your 
kindness. I have been so wicked, so re- 
bellious, Ido not deserve that such good 
should come to me.” 

‘‘We differ about that; but we won’t ar- 
gue it,” said Miss Keziah. ‘I want you, 
and you'd like to stay; so the thing’s settled. 
You’re my partner from this day on.” 

The next Sunday the good people of 
Brierville were surprised to see Mrs. Den- 
ton in Miss Keziah’s pew at church, and in 
attendance at prayers in the evening. 

‘How did you manage it?” asked Mrs, 
Bliss, as she stopped Miss Keziah in the 
vestibule of the church. 

“Oh, [asked her to tea, asI said I was 
going to,” answered Miss Keziah, ‘‘and I 
guess the preserves kinder softened and 
sweetened her up,” and she passed on to 
where Mrs. Denton stood waiting to help 
her into the spring wagon. 

Neither Mrs. Denton nor Miss Keziah 
ever regretted entering into that partner- 
ship. As the years went by Miss Keziah 
often wondered how she could ever have 
managed the farm without the help of the 
energetic, capable woman who had “taken 
the place of sister Jane.” 

Mrs. Denton was never weary of working 
for the comfort and prosperity of the friend 
who had come to her in her hour of need, 








‘Land sakes! No indeed!” ejaculated 





make any impression on her. Miss Cowan 


form goodness and love for herself, but 





and led her out of the slough despond. And 








happiness made her a different woman, 
She learned at last those lessons of patience 
and resignation which had seemed so hard 
and bitter in her first days of sorrow. De- 
spair, rebellion and repining gave place in 
her heart to hope and tenderness. She 
grew at last to have only tender, gentle 
memories of the loved ones who had left 
her, and she proved a kind, judicious guar- 
dian to little Hetty, when warm hearted 
Miss Keziah had passed away from earth.— 
Standard. 


oe 


IN BEHALF OF CRIME. 

There was a time when it was held that 
inasmuch as women are not men, and girls 
are not boys, the education of what used to 
be called the weaker sex should differ in 
many respects from that of the other sex. 
We have learned better of late years. Al- 
though as yet it has been found impossible 
to correct the mistake which nature made 
when she selected two different patteras on 
which to construct men and women, we 
have been taught that neither law nor cus- 
tom should take cognizance of sex. Wo- 
men should vote and hold office; they 
should pursue the same studies and follow 
the same professions as men. The sacra- 
ments should be administered by female 
priests, in spite of St. Paul’s narrow-minded 
views; and obsolete theories as to the beau- 
ty of womanly modesty should not prevent 
the appearance and hearty recognition of 
the feminine political ‘‘boss,” In the com- 
posite colleges of the West where boys and 
girls study ancient languages and modern 
flirtation together, and in the liberal medi- 
cal schools where young men can practice 
dissection in the refining presence of young 
women, we have furnished to the once 
weaker sex many of the advantages which 
we formerly reserved for our boys; but 
there is still one just complaint which the 
friends of female equality can make. Boys 
are provided with a literature which is of 
inestimable value in moulding their youth- 
ful minds, while girls are still restricted to 
a weak and unsatisfactory mental diet, but 
little if any better than that which was pro- 
videc for their mothers. 

The old-fashioned stories which the un- 
happy boys of the last generation read have 
been succeeded by the manly and fascinat- 
ing criminal novel. In the old story books 
it was assumed that truthfulness, honesty, 
and obedience to parents were virtues, and 
that the Christian religion was not wholly 
devoid of merit. If these views were not 
directly taught in the juvenile literature of 
our fathers, at all events they were never 
directly or indirectly attacked. Boys could 
learn nothing from their story books except 
preposterous platitudes—nothing that was 
of any practical use, or that tended to de- 
velop in them munly and brilliant traits. 
No such complaint can be made of the 
dime and half-dime novels of the criminal 
school which are now read by all our boys, 
either openly or secretly. In these delight- 
ful stories new forms of profanity and slang 
are taught in the most effective way. The 
pleasures of burglary and highway robbery, 
the manlingss of gambling and fighting, 
and the heroism of successful lying are set 
forth in what is regarded by youthful read- 
ers as glowing eloquence; while the great 
truths that all parents are tyrants, that all 
religious people are hypocrites, and that dis- 
obedience to fathers and teachers is obedi- 
ence to the nobler instinct of juvenile na- 
ture, are sedulously taught. Such stories 
as these develop all that is manly and law- 
less in our boys, and teach them lessons 
that can not fail to be of immense service 
to them in whatever criminal career they 
may adopt. 

There are a few old-fashioned people who 
denounce the new juvenile literature in un- 
sparing terms; but that nearly all fathers 
approve of it is self-evident. They know 
that their boys are reading novels illustra- 
tive of the excellence of crime, but they 
make no effort to suppress that sort of lit- 
erature, as they certainly would do did they 
disapprove of it. Nothing would be sim- 
pler than to drive those novels out of exist 
ence. All that it would be necessgry to do 
would be to ‘‘Boycott” the newsdealers 
who keep them for sale. The truth evident- 
ly is that fathers either do not care what 
their boys read, or that they have no fault 
to find with ‘Jack Harkaway” and the 
‘Boy Burglars.” It can not be that respect- 
able gentlemen who dislike crime, profanity, 
and vulgarity wilfully refuse to know 
what their boys are reading, or weakly 
hope that by some happy chance their 
reading will do them no harm. 

It is obviously unfair that our boys should 
have literary and criminal advantages which 
our girls have not. There are no criminal 
story books written exciusively for girls. 
There are, it is true, many thoroughly silly 
and admirably vapid novels designed for 
young women, but there are no books ex- 
pressly intended to instruct our little girls 
in crime and vulgarity. This should be 
remedied without delay. There should be 
an end of this unfair discrimination in fa- 
vor of boys. We must have stories that 
will instruct girls in the art of picking 
pockets and the science of shop-lifting. 
Girls need to be taught bad language and 
vulgar slang quite as much as boys. The 
exploits of ‘‘Sallie, the Young Burglar 
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Queen,” and of ‘I'he Girl Murderess of 
Twenty-seventh Street,” need to be cele- 
brated with as much care as thuse of imagi- 
nary boy pirates and boy murderers. The 
clearest and most forcible lessons in practi- 
cal vice and villainy could be taught by an 
able and conscientious writer who should 
eloquently picture the career of a finely de- 
praved girl. He could describe the noble 
way in which the high-spirited Sallie re- 
fused to humiliate herself by obeying the 
commands of her parents or the wishes of 
her school teachers. He could praise the 
fearlessness with which she amused herself 
at cheap theatres and jovial balls at late 
hours of the night, when her tyrannical pa- 
rents would have beartlessly preferred to 
force her to submit to the degradation of 
bed. The fascinated young reader would 
follow the footsteps of Sallie as she stole 
money from her father and clothes from 
her brother, and began to lead a free and 
independent life in the disguise of a railway 
newsboy, and as, with the help of her lov- 
er, a bold brakeman, she bound and gagged 
the expressman and robbed thesafe. How 
the youthful heart would beat in contem- 
plating Sallie as the queen of a band of 
burglars, and in the very act of breaking 
into her depraved father’s house, and up- 
braiding him for his cruelty in sending her 
to Sunday school, the objectionable old gen- 
tleman being firmly held by an athletic rob- 
ber, so that Sallie could upbraid him with- 
out interruption, while others of the robber 
band carried off the silver! The force of 
Sallie’s picturesque oaths, the humor of her 
delicious slang, and the reckless daring 
with which she defied all laws, human and 
divine, could not fail to awaken the enthu- 
siasm of any intelligent girl reader. 

Equally useful would be the story of 
“The Girl:Murderess of Twenty-seventh 
Street.” The rare beauty of the youthful 
Arabella would contrast forcibly with the 
revolting countenance of her father, an hab- 
itual and open minister of the gospel. Her 
brave determination to run away with a 
fascinating gambler whom her bigoted 
father disliked would awaken the girlish 
sympathies of the reader, and the latter 
would be thrilled by a description of the 
beautiful dresses which Arabeila’s success- 
ive lovers lavished upon her, and of the 
careless and happy life which she led in 
her elegant Twenty-seventh-street home. 
Into this abode of happiness and vice the 
demoniac father, bent upon dragging his 
daughter back to his virtuous and loath- 
some home, would some day intrude him- 
self, and the outraged girl in a moment of 
frenzy would shoot the atrocious author of 
her existence. Delightful as this exciting 
chapter would be, the trial of the noble 
girl, and her enthusiastic acquittal by a hu- 
mane jury, would be equally interesting, 
and the girl reader would close the book 
happy to find that Arabella had returned to 
her joyous mode of life, and filled with a 
determination to earn silk dresses and 
champagne suppers by following the exam- 
ple of the beautiful girl murderess. 

If we do not object to the books which 
teach our boys that murder and brigandage 
are praiseworthy, we can not object to sto- 
ries designed to teach our girls that theft, 
and arson, and panel-robbery, and other 
branches of criminal industry, are the no- 
blest exploits in which they can engage. 
In the absence of such stories our little girls 
of twelve or fourteen years of age are 
shamefully ignorant in comparison with 
boys of the same age. While the latter 
have become familiar with every variety of 
crime, there are many popular and profit- 
able crimes of the very existence of which 
the former have never dreamed. Atan age 
when boys carry pistols, and are ready to 
organize bands of juvenile robbers, girls 
are in many cases actually unable to swear 
the simplest oaths, or so tell the easiest 
falsehoods. Is it not our duty to give our 
girls the same educational advantages which 
their brothers possess, and to fit them to 
lead earnest and industrious criminal lives? 
The obvious way in which to accomplish 
this is to promote the publication and free 
sale of a series of cheap stories, entitled, 
iet us say, ‘The Girl's Dime Library of 
Vice and Crime.” 

It must be confessed that were stories of 
this sort to be sold on the news stands, 
there would be an indignation manifested 
by narrow-minded and bigoted parents that 
would be alarming to news-dealers of weak 
nerves. It would be said that there was a 
deliberate attempt to corrupt innocent 
young girls, and that it was an unspeakable 
outrage to instruct them in the elements of 
crime, and to foster in them an admiration 
for impurity and vice. But this would be 
merely a temporary expression of conven- 
tional prejudice. Men would see the in- 
consistency of claiming that girls should 
be kept in ignorance of crime, while boys 
Should be instructed in it. Fathers who 
find no fault with the news-dealers who sell 
criminal novels to boys could not consist- 
ently denounce news-dealers for selling 
criminal novels to girls. They would soon 
view the matter with the same lazy indif- 
ference that they now show when they buy 
their morning paper from a stand where 
their boys buy their novels. It is too much 
to expect that parents who care nothing 
for their boys’ souls should long cling to 
the pretense that they care for the souls of 
their girls. The men who could banish 
criminal novels in a day by refusing to buy 
newspapers or magazines from any news 
stand where the business of poisoning their 
boys is carried on, but who refuse to take 
this simple and easy step, would have no 
serious fault to find were the work of soul- 
poisoning extended to their daughters,— 
W. L. ‘Alden in Harper's Monthly, 
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CARPENTERS & MACHINISTS SHOP. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E,. PINKHAWM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia i. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Drnggists. 
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NERVE FOOD 


MANUFACTURED 
BY < 
HF. THAYER’& CO 
BOSTON MASS 


Cephaline. 


No Discovery of the Age equals it. 
Physicians indorse it. 
The Public extols it. 


It relieves Sick and Nervous Headaches at once, 
and prevents their recurrence. Is invaluable for 
Liver Troubles, Chronic Indigestion, Nervous Dys- 

epsia, and Constipation. It feeds the Brain and 
Nerves, cures Epilepsy and Convulsions, prevents 
Insanity and Paralysis; allays desire for opium and 
stimulants; removes obstructions of the brain, in- 
sures sleep to the wakeful, strength to the feeble, 
and health to all Nervous Sufferers. Send stamp at 
once for pamphlets containing positive proofs. 

Buy of your druggist, if possible: if not, we will 
mail it, postpaid, upon receipt of price, 50 cents per 
box; six boxes, $2.50. Address H. F. THAYER & 
CO.,13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

Mention this paper. 
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For Shuttle Sewing Machines, 
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Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Black. 

They are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name of machine and number of 


thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
St., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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A Year’s Reading 
FOR $1.00. 


THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD. 


New Presses, New Type Throughout, New 
Building, New Appliances of Every 
Kind, and New Life in every 
Department. 





To any Address, Postage Paid, 
$1.00 a year; 50c. for 
six months. 





A COMPLETE 
Family Paper. 





Special Departments for Every Member 
of the Household, 





1. All the news, fully and succinctly. 

2. The Farmer’s World—A full page of Agricultural 
and Farm News. 

8. The Literary World—A full page of Long Stories 
and Short Stories, Comic Ballads and Serious 
Poems, Fairy Tales and Sailors’ Yarns, 

4. The Housekeeper’s Columns—What Every Wo- 
man Wants to know. 

5. The Veterinary Department—With prescriptions 
free for all Subscribers and full instructions for 
the treatment of live stock. 

6. The best Chess Column in the world for amateur 
players. 

7. The best Checker Department in the world for 
both amateur and professional players. 

8. A corner for the Young Folks—Riddles, Charades, 
Puzzles, Enigmas, Acrostics, etc. 

9. Complete Market Reports—Unrivalled in detail 
and accuracy. 

10, Answers to inquiries, 

Each department is perfect of its kind, and all com- 
bined make the best Weekly Newspaper ever 
published. 





THE NEW YORK WORLD HAS NO SUPERIOR 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THE WATER AS A 
LIVE, BRILLIANT, PERFECTLY 
APPOINTED, PROGRESS- 

IVE NEWSPAPER. 





Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The New York World 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. Eteeantiy ILLusTRaTeD. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 





of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


PARK PUBLISHING 


#8 DIAMOND 
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OperaC lasses 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices, 


C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 





Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26 and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 











FOR 
LADIES x GENT LEME 


23 TO29 BRATTLE St 
e BOSTON @ 


IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 Pp. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER w.[ TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr.’ McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Tarkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. I, 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, ; 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her-improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
Jocated in the qaem, and of course wil! cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her mypenis Abdominal! Supporters, Elartic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the “=< 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 

















SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. This edica) School was 
one of the first in this country to uire @ pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and faraet as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 


ANNIET. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 





Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 





“In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fai 
Direction for Measurements for any garment o 
pattern sent by mail to any s ddrees.5 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices.; 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted.* 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CED . 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 








| Patino Comte order quickly, a 

aZ0 rs experien workmen, at SMIT 
BROTHERS’ Catlery Store, 349 
Washington street. 














DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
fal disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseasesin which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has made a special etady of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefa!ly acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 
His own opinion or Dr. Ropes, as 2 physician, was 
expreseed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Kuopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected, 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beat in an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 
en over todie by the physicians attenting him. 

inally, asa last resort, his mother bronght him to 
Dr. Ruvopes, and in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, andis now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by bis relatives as al- 
most miraculous; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E. 
Srows, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
becume completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. Wrtt1aM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was bronyht to Boston, expressly to be placed 
ander Dr. Ruopes’ care and tredtment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of onr most promi- 
nent physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

e might mention hnndreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessa'y, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Raopes, at Temple Place, Bosto 
Maas., uud try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 





$5 0 iy day athome- Samples worth 
0 free, Address Stinson & Co., 
Portlan née. ‘ 





venient to cail and take treatment, 
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AN ANCIENT BOMBSHELL. 

Eprror JourNAL:—Soon after the break- 
ing out of the Mexican war some good hater 
of slavery hurled a tittle squib, in the form 
of a few verses, into the pro-slavery camp 
through one of the Boston dailies. It 
pleased me much at the time, and has clung 
tomy memory ever since. In those old, 
dark days this question was frequently be- 
fore the lycoums: ‘‘Which is the greater 
sin, slavery or intemperance?”’ 

Since slavery is no more, the liquor ques- 
tion is clearly at the head of sins and crimes. 
Recently the thought struck me, that the 
anti-slavery bomb could be re-loaded and 
made to do some service against the liquor 
sin. 

The first three verses of the following 
lines are nearly a verbatim report of the 
anti-slavery bomb o? long ago. 

D. 8. WHITNEY. 

Southboro, Mass. 





In the regions below, 

Not a long time ago, 
Apollyon in malice eat grinning. 

He plumed his dark pinions, 

Then called on his minions 
To give them a lecture on sinning. 


Quoth he, “Ye accursed! 
Now give us your Worst 
Compound and concentratea knavery.”’ 
Then they all hid their heads 
In their brimstony beds, 
And blushed as they hissed “Southern slavery.” 


The old arch apostate, 

As thus they lay prostrate, 
Whisked his tail with grim satisfaction; 

Then, with satanic roar, 

Cried, *‘Imps! try once more! 
And bring all your wits into action. 


“What! fools, don’t you know 


That, long years ago, 

There came out some fine proclamations, 
Making all darkies grin, 
And heading off sin 

From slave holding in the big nations? 


“Princes! answer at once, 
Not be playing the dunce! 

What now most delights all the devils? 
What piles up the crime, 
Breaking all laws divine, 

And makes us fiae sport in our revels?” 
Then, quick as a wink, 

Without stopping to think, 

In less time than now used in telling, 
With their forked tongues out 
They sent up a flerce shout, 

‘Liquor making and drinking and selling!” 


The old wily arch-fiend, 
Well pleased as it seemed, 
Showed malice in all his dark features. 
Then, with business despatch, 
He sent off a whole batch 
With orders to each of nis creatures. 


“Alcohol, as served up, 
Of all forms, in the cup, 
To suit human tastes as we find them, 
Is, beyond all compare, 
The agreeablest snare, 
To trap human souls, and then bind them. 


“It don’t matter one pin 
When or where they begin, 
Or solemn faced saints or wild sinners, 
We are sure, at the last, 
Of one drunkard bound fast 
From every fifteen of beginners. 


“‘Then, fiends, to your stations 
Throughout Christian nations, 
On alcohol place chief reliance; 
Secure careful drinkers, 
Keep women in blinkers, 
And then to reform bid deflance.’’ 


When sent off his minions, 
He flung off his pinions, 
And vanished himself with a stagger. 
He is now above ground, 
And is everywhere found 
Hid deep in the choice wines and lager. 


—-- -----@oe — ——_- 
CHRISTMAS AMONG THE POOR. 

It was a beautiful afternoon when, the 

day before Christmas, a number of ladies 
“and gentlemen, constituting the committee 
of visitors for ward seven, Boston, started 
out on the pleasant errand of carrying to 
their poor friends gifts and evergreens to 
make for each family a Christmas at home. 
They had agreed among themselves, some 
time before, that there were many object- 
ions to a large Christmas tree in public, yet 
even were no‘objections to be found, the 
superior pleasure of having a Christmas 
tree all to oneself will easily be under- 
stood. The family life of the working man 
is his sheet-anchor; noclub, no coffee house, 
no meeting can ever take the place of that; 
and failing this resource life can be but a 
weight and a solitude to the sick or the 
poor. 

For the poor man, deprived of any com- 
fort in the little chamber h2® calls his own, 
where loving care should await the tired 
workman at noon and at night, there are 
temptations on every side to lead him 
astray. He is easily persuaded from the dir- 
ty room, and crying children, and badly 
cooked dinner, to the comfortable drinking 
house supported by his work. Alas! who 
can find heart to blame him altogether for 
this? 

Therefore more and more in our experi- 
ence among ‘‘the homes of the poor” (the 
very word “‘home”’ seems often a mockery), 
we recognize that any help we can give to- 
ward the development of family feeling, 
even if it be only once a year in the holy 
Christmas season, is a good which strikes 
deeper than the pleasure of the hour. 

Numbers of little trees were carried into 
such homes as these to which we have re- 
ferred, on Christmas eve. The larger num- 
ber went unheralded, save by the general 
sense of the coming holiday. In one room 





the visitors found a pretty picture which 
lingers with them. There was a clean room 
and a young mother like a Madonna hold- 
ing her sick baby; other children were 
playing about the room; the evening lamp 
was already lighted, and everything was 
made ready for the father’s return. But 
the mother was a little tired, and sat quietly 
with her baby on her knee to watch us, 
while we made the tree stand steadily and 
hung upon it presents for the children. 
Here was a joy for many days, which be- 
longed to each member of the honsehold. 
Surely no one was more pleased than the 
mother with these trifles, unless it were the 
father who soon returned to find his home 
made beautiful for the time by the blessing 
of Christmas day already resting upon it. 

There were sharp contrasts,of course. We 
were laden with gifts for one poor distract- 
ed family, the father and husband having 
lately been sent to the Island for drunken- 
ness. Unhappily one of those short sen- 
tences, which are a constant reproach to 
those who consider this serious question, 
had allowed his return after an absence of 
ten days (it was a fourth commitment,) to 
make still further disorder. The children 
were locked in the room, the mother was at 
woik; the father ‘‘in good condition to be 
sent away again,’’ the landlady assured us. 
There was no place for our little tree; no- 
body to protect the gifts; no chance for the 
encouragement we hoped to convey to the 
heart of the poor mother. So we sorrow- 
fully brought our treasures away again, 
leaving behind with the good-hearted land- 
lady a few trifles for the children, to be 
cared for till the proper time. 

In considering ‘‘Christmas at home” 
among the eighty families who were re- 
membered at this time, it is hard to refrain 
from further i!lustrations, but these will be 
sufficient to present the question to a 
thoughtful people who ‘‘consider the poor,” 

ASSOCIATED CHARITIES BULLETIN. , 
oe 


WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 








Eprror JouRNAL:—Civil service reform 
is a movement aiming to purify and elevate 
the administration of our civil affairs. By 
doing this it will promote good government 
and the common welfare, in which both 
sexes are alike interested. It involves no 
abstruse questions, no difficult problems. It 
requires no legal knowledge for its compre- 
hension. It calls for nothing but the ordi- 
nary common sense of man, or woman, to 
see the evils and to understand the remedy. 

This reform should be advocated on the 
broad ground of a common interest in good 
government, and also, because it affects 
women as well as men, directly, as office- 
holders actual or prospective. The public 
offices are filled now through the patronage 
of members of Congress and others. Com- 
paratively few can secure interest with 
these. The poor and lowly, and the labor- 
ing class generally, are debarred from all 
chance of obtaining office. Civil service 
reform would abolish this aristocratic privi- 
lege of patronage, and would throw the 
public offices open tothe whole community. 
Then all who desire to compete may do so 
on equal terms, without asking the favor of 
any one. Aspirants are to be submitted to 
open competitive examinations, and the 
most capable will win. Once installed in 
office, they are to be removed only for suf- 
ficient cause, suchas dishonesty, negligence 
or inefficiency. Vacancies in the higher 
offices are to be filled by promotion from 
the lower ones, of those found most compe- 


tent. 
This is called the ‘‘merit” system, be 


cause proved fitness for the position sought 
is the only way of obtaining it; and advance- 
ment to higher situations can be secured 
only through superior merit. Were, men 
alone directly interested in securing for all an 
equal right to compete for office, without 
having to curry favor with any one, still it 
would be of interest to women generally, 
through the ties that bind them to children, 
husbands, relatives, and friends, to secure 
for these the opportunity of entering upon a 
useful and honorable career in their coun- 
try’s service. But this reform does not 
concern men alone. It also concerns wo- 
men directly. For they too may be, and 
many are office-holders. They have there- 
fore a distinct interest in securing for them- 
selves the same right as men to compete 
freely for such offices as they may be com- 
petent to fill, without having to depend on 
the favor of any one. This matter should be 
held of great importance by every right- 
minded woman. For now, no woman can 
hope to obtain a public office, except 
through the favor of some man. This 
places her in a position of humiliation. It 
makes her dependent. It puts her under 
obligation. The demoralizing tendency of 
this relation of patron and client is too ob- 
vious to require comment. Upon this point 
Mr. Schurz, in his recent lecture in Tre- 
mont Temple, spoke strongly. While he 
bore testimony to the general purity of wo- 
men office-holders in Washington, he pro- 
tested against the wrong of making them 
dependent on the favor of men, in order to 
obtain positions. To free her sex from this 
humiliating dependence on patronage, 
should be motive enough to make every 
woman a civil service reformer. 

Effectual aid to this cause can be ren- 





dered by sending to Congress petitions 
from women all over the country, urging 
this reform. They will be an important 
aid to the petitions now being sent by men. 
Exertion on the part of those who desire 
the elevation of women, would secure sig- 
natures in large numbers. Let me tell our 
experience in West Newton. Believing in 
the right and the duty of petitions trom 
women, I wrote to the secretary of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League in New 
York to that effect. He replied that he 
thought well of the plan and would have 
such petitions presented. Accordingly 
some earnest ladies undertook to procure 
signatures. By exch taking a certain local- 
ity they made the task light for all. The 
petitions sent from here contained the 
names of about equal numbers of each sex, 
the males outnumbering the females by 
only one. Cannot what has been done in 
Newton be done elsewhere? We trust that 
there will be found in every city, town and 
village those who see the importance of this 
reform to woman, and will be willing to la- 
bor in its behalf. H. LAMBERT. 
West Newton, Mass, 
_——__ So 
THE READY-MADE CLOTHING TKADE, 





INCREASED DEMAND FORTHE BEST Goops.—FAcILI- 
TIES OF A LEADING Boston HOUSE FOR MANUFAC- 
TURING. RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYZRS AND 
OPERATIVES.—PLEASANT Work RooMS FOR SEw- 
ING WomEN.—TSIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL Busi- 
NESS EXPERIENCE, ETC., ETC. 

A picture of MacuLLAR, PARKER & Com- 
PANY's great warehouse and manufactory 
is presented in our advertising columns to- 
day. Itis a view by sections of an estab- 
lishment that is complete in itself. Every- 
thing needed for manufacturing or selling 
purposes has its appropriate piace in the 
combination. Piece goods are taken in at 
the rear entrance on Hawley street, and it 
is no uncommon thing to see fifteen hun- 
dred fresh and diferent styles displayed in 
one season. We need not say that this is 
something entirely out of the usual course. 
In regard to the extent of the collection, as 
compared with other houses on either side 
of the water, it ought not to be allowable to 
make positive statements that must rest up- 
on conjecture only; but we are within strict- 
ly truthful limits in referring to it as an ex- 
ceptional aggregation of pure woolens con- 
tributed from the best mills in the world. 
This department has a floorspace (all in one 
room) of quite eleven thousand square feet, 
anda large portion of it is often packed 
from floor to ceiling with rolls of these 
choice fabrics. 

On the line of progress in all desirable 
things for its six hundred and more em- 

loyés, this house stands at high-water mark. 

ts far-seeing policy in this regard has se- 
cured the services of a corps of trained 
hands that are noted for elegant workman- 
ship at their different speciulties. Perfect 
ventilation, workshops flooded with light, 
kind treatment signalized with practical 
benefits, steady employment the year round 
without regard to hard times or dull seasons, 
and the weekly payment of liberal wages— 
these are the rule at MACULLAR, PARKER & 

CoMPANy’s, and are potent factors in a satis- 

factory solution of the labor question. In 

this rare exercise of the Awmanities,it would 
be pleasant to believe that this house is the 
type of what is to come in the near future, 
as it isthe opposite of the traditional past. 

To each one of these six hundred em- 
ployés some special duty is assigned, and 
no responsibility can be divided. Any gar- 
ment or part of a garment can be traced to 
any person at work upon it atany moment. 
Assistant bookkeepers are stationed in every 
room, and they charge the job to one ana 
to another, as it approaches completion. 
They never fail to account for every inch 
of cloth that comes from the cutter’s de- 
partment. The force in the workshops is 
divided offasfollows: Cutters, cloth-work- 
ers, fitters, basters, stitchers, collar-makers, 
pocket-makers, button-hole makers, edge- 
makers, pressmen, presswomen (for white 
vests only), finishers, forwarders, and in- 
spectors—each garment passing through 
fourteen different pairs of hands before it is 
pronounced ready for the salesroom. This 
division and subdivision of labor, supple- 
mented with rigid inspection by experts, pre- 
cludes -_ and all faulty performance. It 
is a complete system of checks and balances. 
No work is sent out of the building to take 
its chances with inexperienced hands, and 
noemployé is asked to go outside of the 
specialty fur which he or she was trained. 
Thus it will be seen that no custom work- 
shops car be better equipped for turning 
out clothing that will stand all tests of time 
and service. Probably many of them fall 
far behind. 

We might run a parallel between such an 
organization and the Waltham watch-works, 
but the Congregationalist reader will carry 
out the train of thought hinted at without 
further prompting. A parallel of more 
general application may be indicated in 
what follows, even at the risk of sermoniz- 
ing a little. As compared with old-time 
methods, the making of clocks and watches 
has been reduced toascience. The hour 
came when production must be multiplied 
ten fold to keep up with demand. Inven- 
tion and skill must be supplemented with 
energy and capital; but no sooner were the 
former ready, than the latter came to the 
front, and the wheels began to move. Re- 
sults follow on in swift succession, but a 
willing market takes all the standard goois 
that can be made in the way of reliable 
time-pieces. By a parity of movement the 
same laws of supply and demand have been 
brought to bear upon the clothing business. 
All the conditions are the same in either 
case. Increased demand calls for extension 
in every direction of manufacture. In- 
creased purchasing power and a more criti- 
cal taste call for pure material and more ad- 
vanced ideas in designing. And let it be 
understood, also, that a proper garment, as 
distinguished from a common-place affair, 
is no more the simple result of plodding ap- 
plication alone, than the finest watch is. Tt 
may not to the casual observer appear so 





very hard to produce the best effects on the 
multiform figures of men seeking to be 
clothed, or to trim a garment so that em- 
bellishment shall be subordinated to good 
taste. Doubtless it is within tne resources 
of the tailor’s art to do these things; but, 
for all that, first-class men in this fine are 
no more common than first-class workers 
at wood or steel engraving, and have a pro- 
portionate value and standing that have to be 
paid for liberally. All these things cost, 
but they must be had. Competition is 
seemingly sharp among the clothing firms 
for first place, but in reality every concern 
has a certain position beyond which it can- 
not be raised by any sensational effort. Ex- 
perience and reputation still count for a 
good deal, and always will. Customers 
know where to look for what they want, 
and, to the view of many of them, true 
economy consists in buying the best that is 
made in any line of production. 

The house of MAcCULLAR PARKER & Com- 
PANY, now tbirty years in trade, has dis- 
tributed an immense amount of high-grade 
clothing throughout New England. In its 
experience the business has found a new ex- 
position of reliability and fair dealing, and 
itis now apparently better equipped than 
ever before for the production of a class of 
goods made and sold by itself alone. —Con- 
gregationalist. 


- LITERARY NOTICES. ~ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDy OF LANGUAGE. 
A Critical Survey of the History and 
Methods of Comparative Philoiogy of the 
Inde-European Languages. By B. Del- 
briich. Authorised translation, with a 
preface by the author. 

Many of our readers will be glad to know 
that this translation is from the hands of 
our young fellow-citizen, Miss Eva Chan- 
ning. Those who have watched with in- 
terest her course through the Boston Uni- 
versity, and have known that she has been 
studying philology for three years at Leip- 
zig, will be gratified at this the first public 
fruit of her labors. The subject and treat- 
ment are so strictly scholastic that the book 
will not interest the general reader, but the 
translator's preface and the ease of the 
translation itself show a degree of literary 
power which we hope will be applied to 
original work. She has done good service 
in introducing a German scholar to an Am- 
erican public. E. D. C. 


- BUSINESS NOTES. _ 


“The Glad Year Round” is an exquisite 
volume, daintily illustrated by A. G. Plymp- 
ton, for boys and girls. To some of the 
pleasing methods of Kate Greenaway’s illus- 
trations, the author adds lively children’s 
characteristics and modernized quaintness 
of subject scenery and sense. Every nur- 
sery should be enlivened by it. Published 
by J. R. Osgood & Co. 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
the New England and Colorado Mining and 
Milling Co., and to the business note in our 
issue of Jan. 21. We can only add the fact 
that the stock is being rapidly taken up by 
capitalists and others who comprehend the 
methods and art of mining, and the develop- 
ing values confidently reported from the 
Colorado field. 


We have reeeived from Oliver Ditson & 
Co. the following music: Instrumental, 
‘Mon Ideal,” a Fantaisie Mazurka by F 
Devrient; song, ‘‘O Sweet Forget Me not,” 
by Henry Smart, poetry by Gordon Camp- 
beliEsq., and three English Ballads, ‘‘My 
Treasures” by Henry Parker, ‘‘Watchman 
and the Child” by F. H. Cowen, ‘‘Changes,” 
by A. 5. Gatty. 











By a large majority the people of the 
United States have declared their faith in 
Kidney-Wort, as aremedy for all the dis. 
eases of the kidneys and liver, some howev- 
er have disliked the trouble of preparing it 
from the dry form. For such a new candi- 
date appears in the shape of Kidney-Wort 
in liquid form. It is very concentrated, is 
easily taken, and is equally efficient as the 
dry. Try it.—Louisville Qourier-Journal. 

1 - WTAMTABS 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday 
Jan. 30, 3.30P. M. Musicale, M. Alfred De Sévé, 
violinist; M. Calixa Lavalle, pianist; Mies Daisy 

Hall willeing, 0 

The Moral Education Association,— 
Mrs. F. H. Howard will speak on the ‘*Moral Power 
of Co-operation” on Saturday, Jen. 28, at 3 P. M., at 
Miss Brackett’s, on Pleasant st., Brookline. Take 


Beacon street 2 o'clock car connecting with the 
Brookline oflice. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,.—At the 
roomsof the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont Street, Jan. 29, at P. M. 
rome) Mrs. Merriman. Subject, “Some thoughts 
about Work.’’ Women invited. 


Mrs, EK. M. Bruce will speak before the Moral 
Education Association, Tuesday, Jan. 31, at 3 P. M., 
at the Educational and Industrial Union Rooms, 157 
Tremont street. Subjeet,‘*What I saw of Moral and 
Educational Keform in the British Islands, and Why 

equal to NEW, 


{ saw it.’ Public invited. 
N. E. Crape Refinishing Co. 
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Hygenic 
Garments 
New Styles in 


Dress Reform Bates 
Waists. 

A perfect substi 
tute for corsets. 
+ Chemelettes, Union 
Underflaunels and 
corsets made to or- 
- Agents want- 








However SOILED or RUSTY, made 
WATERPROOF, and REFINISHED 














Miss Bates, 


Li =\ 129 Tremont St. 
aay BOSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
wees laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 
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Boston Cooking School 
159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, . 


Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
circular, or apply at the rooms between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P. M, 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
pe superior. “The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 








School of Elocution & Expression. 


ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Valentines in Season, 


Correspondence Cards, 
Stationery, ete, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


- SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET, 








INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


SHARPENED while you wait, in 
best style, at SMITB BROTH- 
ERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 Washing- 
ton street. 


L.A. ELLIOT & CO. 
Importing Printsellers, 


The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 


ENGRAVINGS, 
CHROMOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


538 Washington St. 


Next R. H. WHITE & CO. 
MISS A. C. PALMER, 
149 A Tremont Street, Studio 68, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION. 
CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 

In the Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent from Russia 
to the World’a Fair. There wae nover anything coon 
like them, So rich and brilliant in effect, so easy to 
do, such graceful designs. Mrs.. DAMUREAU, 
teacher of all kinds of Art Needieworks, 125 Tremont 
street, has now poy for inspection specimens of 

e invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs, 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given and 
original designs now ready for this work. 





National Subscription Agency. 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 


Order all Pertopicats, American 
to and Foreign, at Cius Rates. Send 

stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of ScHEDLER’s SuPERIOR 
GuLoBes always on hand. Price-list 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NOYES 
Money. & CO., 1314 Bromfield st.,BostonMass. 


Save 





Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace 
lets in New England. 

Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Redford St., 
Formerly 328 Washington St. 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


AMERICAN 
Bureau of Agencies, 


Rooms Nos. 1 & 2, 
No. 5 Pemberton Square, 
BostTow. 


» «+ «+ + MANAGER. 


A. B. KEITH, 





Tue AMERICAN BUREAU OF AGENcrIES is intended 
as a centre where many business wants may be sup- 
plied in a better manner than heretofore. 

Many ingenious persons have, at the cost of their 
last dollar, perfected inventions of great utility. This 
Agency, meets such inventors with assistance to put 
their goods or patents where they may find purchas 


ers. 

Many a family has small means, which, if judicious- 
ly invested in a usefal patented article, could find 
employment in its manufacture and sale. Such can 
have a selection of articles or pat: nts, and the aid of 
this Bureau in placing these articles in the hands of 
thousands of agents, 

An office desk, control of the prete. receipt of 
money and filling of orders, may all bein control of 
the investor, while the advertising is done by the 
Bureau. 

By means of extensive correspondence, goods 
adaptea to a particular market will be placed in that 
market, and exchanges effected. 

Especially will profitable employment for ladies 
be obtained, and goods adapted to them as saleswo- 
men be secured. 

The Bureau will entirely control the sale of every 
article it deals in. The office will be made a pleas- 
ant headquarters for its agents when in the city. The 
maguzines and newspapers of the day will be at hand, 
and a cheerful resting-place afforded. 

The manager has been many years interested in 
progressive movements, havingin view the better 
compensation of ladies. He takes the present step 
in hope it may be appreciated, and prove a help in- 


eed. 
Office hours, 10 to 5. 
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